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Hotes. 


THE PARISH COW, 

“Three acres and a cow” is a desideratum of 
the agricultural labourer of which we have heard 
much, but it is probably unknown to most people 
that there was a time when the provision of at least 
the cow at a low rental was made through church- 
wardens for deserving poor parishioners. Amongst 
the unconsidered trifles which have survived from 
Queen Elizabeth’s time in the parish chest of Lap- 
worth, in Warwickshire, are some bonds showing 
how this was done, and I think they are sufficiently 
curious and interesting to justify the reproduction 
of one of them in extenso in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
They take the form of a bond in Latin, as the first 
part of the document, followed in English by an 


explanation of “‘ the condic’on of the obligac’on, ’ 


thus :— 

22 Elizabeth, 1580. “ Noverint universi per presentes 
me Will’us Walton de Lapworthe in Com’ Warr’ yoman 
teneri et firmiter obligari Thome Slye et Thome Mount- 
forde in quinque marcis bone et legalis moneti Anglie 
solvend’ eisdem Thome Slye et Thome Mountforde aut 
eor’ alter’ executor’ vel assign’ suis Ad quam soluc’onem 
bene et fideliter faciend’ obligo me hered’ executor’ et 
administrator’ meos firmiter per presentes. Sigillo meo 
sigillat’. Dat’ tricesimo die Marcij anno regni d’ne Eliza- 
bethe dei gratia Anglie franc’ et hib’n Regine fidei defens’ 
&c. vicesimo sc’do,”’ 

“‘ The condic’on of this obligac’on is suche that whereas 
the above named Thomas Slye & Thomas Mountforde 
Churchwardens of the p’ish churche of Lapworthe in the 


countie of Warr’ the daye of the date hereof have sett & 
delivered unto the above bounden Will™ Walton one cowe 
of the price of thirtie three shillings & foure pence 

cell of the goods & cattelles of the parishioners of Lap- 
worthe aforesaid to take the proffitts of the same cowe 
fore one whole yere from the date hereof if the said Will™ 
Walton his executors administrators & assignes doe at 
any time hereafter within one yere next ensuyinge 
these presents uppon demande hereof aswele paye or 
cause to be payed unto the saide above named Church- 
wardens there successors and assignes Churchwardens of 
the p’ishe church of Lapworthe aforesaid the some of six- 
tene pence of good english moneye for the hyre of the 
said cowe to the use of the poore people of the same 
p'ishe as also doe at the ende & determynac’on of the said 
yere redeliver ore cause to be redelivered agayne unto 
the said Churchwardens there successors & the 
same cowe saffee & sownde ore els doe paye to the said 
Churchwardens & there assignes at the end of the 
eame yere the some of thyrtye three shillings & fore pence 
of good englyshe money fore the p of the same cowe 
at the ellecc’on & coyse of the said Churchwardens there 
successors & assignes without fraude ore gyle that then 
this obligac’on shalbe voyde & of none effecte ore els 
shall stande & abyde in his full eal & virtue.” 

J 


Endorsement :— 

‘Sealed & dd in the p’sence of W™ Bothe, Nich* Slye, 
Rychard Peper, Sampson Shilton, Jhon Slye.” 

It would appear from these numerous witnesses 
that the letting of one of the “‘ cattelles” of the 
parishioners was a sufficiently important business 
to require a parish meeting. There is nothing to 
show whether this particular transaction ended in 
the cow being returned or paid for. But on two 
other bonds similarly worded, and where in each 
case the obligation is ‘‘ in quinque marcis,” there 
is a foot-note, added at end of the term, ‘“‘ Receaved 
uppon this obligac’on 33s. 4d. the price of the 
Cowe and for the hyre of the cowe [in the one 
case] xvi‘,” and in the other case xx*. While 
the value of the cow, therefore, is expressed 
to be the same in all cases, the rent seems to have 
varied, perhaps according to the means of the hirer, 
and 5 per cent. in two cases out of the three was 
deemed a fair charge. Ido not understand why 
the bond should be taken for five marks, the mark 
being invariably, so far as I have seen, called 
13s. 4d., while it is made redeemable by payment 
of half the amount. Was the mark reckoned at 
6s. Sd. at any time, or in any part of the country ? 

The convenience of hiring a good cow on 
terms by giving security for its value (and 33s. 
was doubtless the value of a first-class beast in 
Queen Elizabeth’s day) was, I think, a not inju- 
dicious form of charity; and I should be glad to 
know from any reader if the custom is known to 
have prevailed in oe pe No doubt the 
churchwardens kept a bull also, and that the hirer 
counted on the arrival of a calf within the period 
of his tenancy. 

The churchwardens would appear to have ac- 
quired their cows in the first instance not by pur- 
chase but bequest. One of our later parish documents 
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(circa 1605), makes a curious reference to a bequest 
of this kind. It is the copy of an impeachment 
by the parishioners of a misbehaving foeffee into 
whose conduct inquiry was being made by some 
commission, and one of the es runs :— 

«© W™ Ashby deceased gave ij to be let after the 
bere by the wardens at 20* cow 
by the yere the one 20* unto the mending of the ly 
way betwixt Prat’s Pit & the pinfold & the other 
unto the poore of Lapworth. William Askew [the 
foeffee complained of) maried his widow that had these 
kyne in ano 1595 in Julij since woh time there hath bine 
no money payed unto the heigeway nor the poore nor 
the kyne delivered unto y* churchwardens to be lett unto 
poore men upon suertie according to the donor’s will. 

This devotion of the proceeds of a cow to the 

ir of a specific bit of road is interesting. Prat’s 
Pit isa pond in the parish which still bears that 
name, and there is documentary evidence that it 
had borne it for several centuries before the date 
of this document, the family of Prat having been 
settled in the parish as early as the reign of John. 
The piece of road between it and the “ pinfold” is 
not much over a quarter of a mile in length. No 
doubt Ashby lived near it. The query in ‘N.&Q.’ 
(8* S. v. 308), under ‘ Preston Candover, Church- 
wardens’ Accounts,’ seems to point to there having 
been in that parish “ parish sheep” which were 
let out at 4d. a year each as recently as 1711; 
hardly so good a take perhaps as a cow at 16d., or 
even at Ropert Hopson. 

Lapworth. 


THE EVE OF NASEBY, AND RELICS OF THE 
FIGHT. 
(Concluded from p. 304.) 
S1a,—With your permission, I should like to add to the 
h concerning the above which ee in my 
Petter published in your columns on the inst. Con- 
spicuous amongst the relics of Naseby fight must be 
mentioned the “Strong Oak Table,” around which the 
Royalist revellers were butchered by Ireton’s advance 
guard the night before the battle. I need not do more 
than draw attention to the fact that this table is now in 
the safe keeping of Lord Clifden, and that a letter of 
mine givin, rticulars respecting it appeared in your 
—e ~y ebruary, 1888. I find that in Lockinge’s 
* Historical Gleanings on the Memorable Field of Naseby’ 
(1830) is an etching of a trophy of arms, &c., entitled 
* Seals used by the Protector and Relics of the Battle of 
Naseby.’ I cannot find any reference to this in the 
letterpress, but I imagine that Mr. Lockinge must have 
seen the originals at Naseby Woolleys. Under the head- 
ing ‘Relics of the Battle’ (pp. 126-8), Mr. Lockinge 
says 

T the sabre worn by the Protector at Naseby, says 
Noble in his memoirs, is in the possession of the present 
Earl of Fauconberg ; his head is engraven upon the blade, 
with this inscription, Oliver Cromwell, General for the 
English Parliament, 1652; above it Soli Deo Glorior; 
below it Fide sed cui vide; on the other side of the blade 
is the same head and inscription as above, and a man on 


horseback with the mottoes Spes mea est Deo ; below it 
Vincere aut Mori. The iron cap or headpiece covered 
with black velvet, and worne [sic] by the Protector on 
Naseby field, is now in the possession of Mr, 


Cromwell (a part Lord Bateman 


relation of the Protector’s), he resides in Essex-street, 
Strand, London, and is clerk to St. Thomas's Hospital. 
The watch said to be worn by Cromwell at the time of 
the Battle of Naseby has been kindly submitted to my 
inspection, and I t but think its pretensions sup- 
ported by credible evidence, It is antient, massive, 
and beautifully studded with ous gems; it is in the 
— of one who has the relics of Charles and 

is times a very particular object of inquiry, and whose 
affluence, combined with good taste and judgment, has in 
general attached to his cabinet only the best authenti- 
cated and most valuable, But what I lay the chief stress 
upon is the motto chased upon its dial, which is truly 
Cromwellian—a sort of pun upon Scriptural phrase, 
‘Watch and pray.’”’ 

Concerning the sabre, Mr. Lockinge adds a note as 
follows :—‘‘ I am inclined to doubt the identity of the 
sabre. It is well known that the mark generally im- 
pressed upon the armour of the Protector was the sun 
and moon (crescent), symbolical of his initials O. C.; 
besides, if the date be correctly copied, it is seven years 
subsequent to the Battleof Naseby.” I may say that m 
opinion quite coincides with that of Mr. Lockinge, 
that I an Cromwell would far rather have depended 
upon a Ferrara blade, like that preserved at Dinton 

all, than a merely ornamental sabre hedged round with 
Latin mottoes and inscriptions. 

Mr, Stead made a pilgri to Naseby in 1891, and 
in the Review of Reviews for July of that year (p. 69) 
alludes to the fact that relics of the battle are now 
very rare. 

“ Fifty years ago bullets were common, to-day they are 
seldom found. A ploughboy occasionally turns up one in 
the furrow, so white with chalk deposit that it might be 
mistaken for a marble; but there are probably not more 
than a score to be found in the parish. The ploughboy’s 
tariff for bullets is 9d. each—the price paid by the vil 
publican, who sells them to collectors for as much as 
can get. The publican has two treasures which he will 
not sell—a fragment of chain shot, a lump of lead with 
iron imbedded in the centre ; and a silver groat of Philip 
and Mary. At Clipstone, Mr, Haddon, whose father 
once farmed part of Naseby Field, has the rusted remains 
of a tw sword ; the tenant of Millhill ploughed 
up a gold ring, which he incontinently sold for a sovereign 
a a jeweller ; but of other relics there is but 


I have received a most valued communication from Sir 
Charles Isham, Bart., upon the subject, from which | am 
permitted to quote the following remarks :— 

“There is a long blood-stained buff coat at a 
Hall which has always been in the family—it has no his- 
tory. A front and back view of it was figured some 

ears ago in Sir Sibbald Scott's work on the British army. 
hen the book appeared I was surprised to find that it 
was lettered as having bel to Fairfax. This was 


most unwarrantable, and doubtless will lead to erroneous . 


statements in the future, as it probably has already in the 
book to which you refer. The coat probably was worn 
an Isham, although it is not known that any one of 
at name was in the fight. As for bullets, they were 
formerly common, the late Captain Ashby, who lived 
near the field, bought all he could at 3d.each. I 
to call at a shepherd's house a ago, it was 
close toa turnip field where most of them had been turned 
up: his wife had one, for which I gave her 6d. The best 
collection of relics was at Kelmarsh Hall, collected im- 
mediately after the battle, including a pair of long 
boots. When Lord Bateman sold Kelmarsh, some thirty 
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Herefordshire. There was a gold medal of Fairfax found 

in the field about forty years ago—it is, I believe, in the 

——- of a farmer in the neighbourhood. Much of 
land is in press, and, should it be ploughed up, 

more relics would probably be found, but the iron ones 

have much rusted away. Some burial pits, which showed 

hollows in the ground, were levelled two or three years 
as they interfered with the plough ; but there are 
rs remaining about.” 

I have turned up Sir Sibbald Scott’s work on ‘ The 
British Army,’ and find that it was published in two 
volumes by Cassell & Co. in 1868, There are two plates 
(Nos. 54 and 55) giving front and back views of the buff 
coat. It is thus referred to in the letterpress (p. 446):— 
“ There is also a long buff coat, worn by Colonel Fairfax 
at the Battle of Naseby, handed down in the Isham 
family, now represented by Sir Charles Isham, Bart., of 
Lamport Hall, Northamptonshire. The silver wired 
buttons are drawn full size, and the blood stain in front 
is the only damaged .” At present it is unaccountable 
why the writer of the book should state that the coat 
was worn by Fairfax. Sir Charles Isham ought to know 
more about its history than any one, and, as we have seen, 
his opinion is utterly at variance with such a theory.— 
Yours faithfully, Joun T, Paces. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have been favoured 
with a second communication from Sir Charles Isham, 
in which, referring to the blood stains on the coat, he 
saye: “Although the coat is of very thick hide and 
weighs 16 lb., some of the blood bas soaked through.” 


5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea, Jan, 23, 1894. 

S1r,—As a further addition to my noteson the above I 
have received the kind permission of Mr. Stewart 
Sutherland, of Theddingworth, to quote the following 
from a letter which he bas addressed to me privately on 
the subject :— 

“I bave just read in the Northampton Herald of 
Saturday last (6th inst.) your letter regarding ‘ Relics 
of Naseby Fight,’ and as = are interested in them you 
may like to know that I have four here—a bullet, a 
stirrup, a two-edged sword, and a small gold medal of 
Fairfax. The bullet and stirrup have no special 
interest ; the latter is much eaten away with rust. The 
sword has engraved on the blade, on the one side, ‘ Gloria 
virtutem sequitur Vivit post funera virtus, 1618.’ On 
the other side, ‘ Stalzius Reviler me fecit. Soling. Con- 
stantes fortuna juvat.’ The word ‘Soling’ I imagine to 
a near Cologne, where the sword was probably 

ie. 
one side, and on the reverse ‘ Post hoc meliora meruisti, 
1645.’ Whether this is the one alluded to in Sir Charles 
Isham’s letter I cannot say, but I fancy it probably is so. 
These relics came to me from my late uncle, Canon James, 
who was vicar of this place and of Sibbertoft, and I re- 
member he once told me that the medal had been given 
him by some one who lived on the battle-field, and who 
had found it there. It isin a very perfect state of pre- 
servation.” 

I have in my on a coin which, although it can 

ly be considered a relic of Naseby fight, I presume 

is of sufficient interest to be mentioned in these notes, It 
isa Charles I. shilling, * and, except for the fact that the 
legends round the rim are in some places clipped away, 
isa very goodspecimen. The interest in this particular 
coin lies, however, in the fact that it was ploughed up in 
8 field of my father's about twenty-five yearsago. This 
id is contiguous to the Yelvertoft road, about a 


useum, kindly informs me t 
the year 1641. 


of Coins at the 
it was struck in 


The gold medal has the head of Fairfax on the | *8°4 


mile from the village of West Haddon, and would, I 
take it, be in the direct line of march taken by the 
Royalist army from Borough Hill, near Daventry, en 
route for Harborough, the day before tho battle of 
Naseby was fought.— Yours faithfully, 

Joun T. Page. 


Joun T. Pacz. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Tae Brasazons at Wuitacrs. —In looking 
over the parish registers of Nether Whitacre, 
Warwickshire, through the courtesy of the present 
rector, the Rev. L. F. Vane S. de Heritz, I came 
across the following entries of the name of Brabazon. 
The writing and spelling of the registers are in many 
parts abominable, but I here follow the various 
spellings of the name copied into my note-book at 
the time. It will be remembered that Sir Edward 
Brabason or Brabanson, Lord Ardee, purchased 
the manor of Nether Whitacre in 1598, and in 
1606 that of Little Packinton in the same neigh- 
bourhood, which last he presented to his fourth 
son, Sir Anthony, he himself living, when in Eng- 
land, at the old moated hall of Nether Whitacre : 

“ Henry second son of Edward Brabson buried Aug 25, 
1604. Walter Blunt and Mary Brabson married 1608. 
Thomas Barbon married Elizabeth Draper 1654. Eliza- 
beth dau. Nicholas and Elizabeth Brabans born April 1 
1684. Nicholas Brabins bd: Dec 28 1680, John Bra- 
bins bd: July 6 1681. Elizabeth dau. Edward and Alice 
Brabins born Feb. 28. 1687. Nicholas son of Nicholas 
and Catherine Brabins bapt: 3 May, 1687. Catharine 
Brabans married Edward ley Sept: 19, 1695. Ed- 
ward Brabban married Mary Simmonds April 20, 1697. 
Nicholas Brabbins bd: Oct. 30,1711. Thomas Brabbins 
bd: July 24, 1712. Edward Brabizs bd: March 8th 
1712. Elizabeth Brabbins widow bd: Aug 23 1723. 
Edward Brabban bd, Sept 28. 1726. Mary widow of 
Edward Brabbings bd: Oct, 10. 1728.” 

In the graveyard there are several handsome old 
red stones to the memory of persons of the name ; 
these are nearly obliterated, but one bears the 
name of Edward Brabens, “d. Sept: 27. 1727 
81” and the words: ‘‘ Near this place lieth 
also the body of Alice wife of Edward Brabens she 
died Jan: 16. 1698.” The registers go back to 
1549 (?), but it will be seen there are no entries of 
the name earlier than Lord Ardee’s time. Of those 
given above, the Mary who married Walter Blunt 
is doubtless his fourth daughter, the other daughters 
being Anne, Catharine, Elizabeth, Ursula, and 
Susanna. The Henry, second son of Edward Bra- 
bens, who died in 1604, is also one of Ardee’s three 
sons who died young, the other two being Thomas 
and Edward. The persons described in the other 
entries [ have been unable to place, and I shall be 
glad if any one versed in the Brabason pedigree 
can help me. Are they descendants of Capt. 
James + grandson of Lord Ardee and 
younger son of Sir Anthony of Little Packinton 
and Tallaghstown? The Whitacre estate was sold 
by Ardee’s eldest son, William, first Earl of Meath, 
in 1630, but the Packinton property remained in 
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the family till about 1686. Sir Anthony's eldest 
son Edward left a son, also named Edward. His 
(Anthony’s) younger son Capt. James, who was 
killed in 1676, left issue, but except in the cases 
of his sons, William, born 1658, and James, born 
1661, ancestors respectively of the Brabazons of 
Rath and of Mornington, no particulars are given 
of his children or their descendants beyond the 
mere mention of his son Edward by Lodge 
( Peerage of Ireland’), The Brabasons living at 

itacre, so far as I can find, died out with a 
brother and sister, Nicholas and Elizabeth, children 
of an Edward or Nicholas of the above list. This 
Nicholas, I am informed by the authorities, held a 
good position in the Bank of England from 1731 
to 1758-9. A letter has come into my possession 
addressed from the bank by him to his nephow 
Thomas Butler (afterwards attorney at Sutton 
Coldfield), second son of his sister Elizabeth, 
wife of William, son of Thomas Hidson or Hitson 
Butler, of Whitacre, a descendant, I believe, of the 
Butlers of Bewsey. William Butler was born in 
1691, and buried at Whitacre, 1775, in the same 

ve as his son Thomas, who figures prominently 

the annals of Sutton Coldfield. Thomas left 
no issue, and his elder brother (baptized Dec. 27, 
1732), whose grave in Sutton Churchyard bears 
the inscription ‘‘ Brabins Butler Esquire of this 
Parish, who departed this life the 24th June 18232, 
aged 90 years,” left only a daughter Susanna. 

MacBripg. 
11, Belmont Villas, Southend-on-Sea, 


Gray.—When Gray discovered that he had 
been adopting the thoughts of others he candidly 
acknowledged his obligations ina note. And we 
do not find him less of a poet when he has borrowed 
a thought, for he pee, improves it, and almost 
always gives ita new form. He acknowledges in 
a letter to Horace Walpole that the lines in the 
*Ode to Spring,’ beginning “To contemplation’s 
sober eye,” are copied, consciously or unconsciously, 
from Green. But Gray has certainly improved his 
original. Green’s lines are not striking, whilst 
those of his imitator are fascinating. Gray had 
one weakness, which, though amiable enough, is 
injurious to literature and unjust to men of genius, 

e was inclined to praise the writings of friends 
rather than those of strangers. In a note which 
in the main is true, though Milton’s ode on the 
nativity should not have been overlooked, he says: 

“ We have had in our language no other odes of the 
sublime kind than that of Dryden on St. Cecilia’s Day; 
for Cowley who had his merit yet wanted juigment, 
style and harmony for such a task, That of Pope is not 
worthy of so great a man. Mr, Mason indeed of late 
days — the true chords, and with a masterly 


Gray, I dare say, knew that in the ‘ Progress of 
Poetry,’ he was writing an ode quite worthy to be 


he not8have remembered and mentioned the odes 
of Collins, which he had read, instead of pu 
the inferior stuff of his friend Mason? Althou 
Gray noted his own imitations, so far as he had 
observed them, many escaped his observation. I 
mention such as I myself have remarked. So far 
as I know, they have not been remarked before. 
In the ‘ Elegy’ is the verse :— 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Milton has “the incts of light,” which per! 
has suggested this ‘excellent line. Ina 
stanza is the verse :— 
And little foot-steps lightly print the ground, 
Perhaps this was suggested by Dryden’s :— 
And looked as lightly prest by fairy feet. 
The and the Leaf.’ 
The line ‘*Too poor for a bribe and too proud to 
importune” may be found, almost in the same 
words, in a letter of Swift to Gray : ‘‘ Too poor to 
bribe, too proud to cringe.” In the ‘ Descent of 
Odin’ is the line ‘*By Odin’s fierce embrace 
comprest.” A similar expression is in the seventh 
book of Pope’s ‘ Odyssey ’:— 
By Neptune’s amorous power comprest, 
Gray has the lines :— 
Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air. 
He acknowledges Milton’s line :— 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind. 
He was indebted to it for his second line; but for 
the whole idea expressed in the two lines he may 
have gone back to a further original :— 
And her fair yellow locks behind her flew, 
Loosely disperst with puff of every blast : 
All as a blazing star doth far out-cast 
His hairy beams and flaming locks dispredd, &c. 
Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queen,’ b. iii. c. 1. 
Dr. Johnson, in his ‘ Life of Gray,’ says : “*The 
Bard’ appears at the first view to be, as Algarotti 
and others have remarked, an imitation of the pro- 
phecy of Nereus.” Gray, although he was very 
frank in acknowledging his imitations, denies in 
one of his letters the justice of this comparison. 
And really the resemblance is not remarkable. 
E. Yarpuey. 


Hueu. (See 8 S. v. 154.)—It is difficult to 
understand the assertion of your correspondent at 
the above reference that Hugh hardly, if ever, 
appears as a Christian name before the middle of 
the sixteenth century. In the fourteenth century 
it is usually among the commoner names, its 
popularity being probably due to St. Hugh of 
Lincoln. Even so early as 1183 we find from the 
Boldon book that one man in forty-five is named 
Hugh, and there are only eleven names more 
common. Among the Yorkshire landowners in the 


compared with that of Dryden. But why could 


time of Edward I., Hugh stands sixth in frequency 
next after Joho, William, Thomas, Robert, and 
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Roland. In 1380, among Bishop Hatfield’s ten- 
ants, one man in fifty iscalled Hugb, only six names, 
John, William, Robert, Thomas, Richard, and 


Peter, being commoner. In the ‘ Yorkshire Poll | W 


Book’ of 1379 the proportion is the same, one in 
fifty, while only seven names are commoner, 
namely, John, William, Thomas, Richard, Robert, 

» and Henry. This also disposes of your 
correspondent’s assertion that Henry is rarely 
found before the reign of Henry IV. I may add 
that in 1347 nine of the common councillors of 
London were named Henry, which stands fifth on 
the list. In the foregoing cases the names are 
arranged in the order of frequency. 


Isaac TaYtor. 


Tae Doxe or WELLINGTON AND THR ARMY 
or Hugo, in ‘Les Misérables,’ 
partie ii. livre i. chap. xvi., says :— 

“Wellington, bizarrement ingrat, déclare dans une 

& Lord Bathurst que son armée, l’armée qui a 
combattu le 18 juin, 1815, était une ‘détestable armée.’ 
Qu’en pense cette sombre mélée d’ossements enfouis sous 
les sillons de Waterloo?” 

As one does not like to think of any stain, how- 
ever slight, on the character of him of whom 
Tennyson says, 

Whatever record leap to light 
He never shall be shamed, 

one would fain hope that if the Duke called the 
troops with which he fought and won the great 
e a “detestable army,” it was with some 
qualifying or softening phrase. ‘‘ Detestable” 
seems a strange epithet for the soldiers who hurled 
back charge after charge of Napoleon’s splendid 
cavalry, and, later in the day, utterly defeated his 
famous Imperial Guard, “ vieilles moustaches,” 
with whom, as Victor Hugo, says, “on crut voir 

vingt victoires entrer sur le champ de bataille.” 

We charged up the Englishman’s bill, 
And madly we charged it at sunset, 
His banners were floating there still, 
says old Pierre in ‘Tbe Chronicle of the Draw.’ 
Pierre, at all events, did not consider the British 
“‘ane armée détestable,” except in so far as he 
found them invincible. Will some one who has 
ready access to Wellington’s despatches kindly 
mote the exact words of his letter to Lord 
urst ? 

Since writing the above I have seen a reprint of 
the Times of June 22, 1815, containing Welling- 
ton’s despatch to Lord Bathurst, written the day 
after the battle. I have copied this in extenso, 
and it is before me now. In this long despatch 
the Duke speaks of his army in the highest terms : 

“Tt gives me the greatest satisfaction to assure your 
Lordship that the army never, upon any occasion, con- 
ducted itself better...... There is no officer nor description 
of troops that did not behave well.” 

If, therefore, Wellington called the army “‘ de- 
testable,” it must have been in another letter to 


Lord Bathurst. I suspect, however, that Victor 
Hugo has made some mistake, and that Welling- 
ton never applied such a term to the army of 
aterloo. 

Victor Hugo is to me something more than an 
author, he is very like a prophet, although [ hope 
I do not follow him blindly (“ Read not...... to 
take for granted...... but to weigh and consider”); 
but I cannot help thinking that Victor Hugo— 

Victor in Drama, Victor in Romance, 
Bard whose fame-lit laurels glance,— 
was almost too great a poet to write history. In 
saying this I am paying him the highest com- 
pliment in my power, a great poet being as, I 
maintain, “ the roof and crown of things.” 
JonaTHAN Bovcgier. 


Warne.—lIn the note ‘ Major André’ 
(ante, p. 148), General Anthony Wayne, of the 
Pennsylvania Line, in our Revolutionary War, is 
called “‘a cattle drover.” Wayne was not a cattle 
drover, but the cattle drover. He got the sobri- 
quet not, as your correspondent evidently supposes, 
trom driving beeves from the stalls to the shambles, 
but because of his success, on a certain occasion, 
in recapturing sundry herds, and driving them 
from the British into the American lines (vide 
pp. 130, 131, et seg., Stillé’s ‘ Life of Wayne,’ Lip- 
pincott Co., Phila.). Wayne was educated in the 
Philadelphia Classical Academy, and, but for the 
objection of his father, would have entered the 
British army. Devoting himself to mathematics 
more than to any other study, he eventually became 
a land surveyor ; but at heart he was ever a soldier. 
Upon the death of bis father in 1774, he inherited 
the estate in Chester County, and it was from the 
quiet peacefulness of that beautiful land that be 
led his troops to the storming of Stony Point. His 
father was Isaac Wayne, a captain in the Provin- 
cial service, and a member of the Legislative 
Assembly of Pennsylvania. This Isaac was the 
son of Anthony Wayne, a native of Yorkshire, who, 
settling in co. Wicklow, Ireland, commanded a 
squadron of horse, under William of Orange, at the 
Battle of the Boyne. Leaving Ireland in 1722, 
and coming to Pennsylvania, he here purchased 
(in 1724) about sixteen hundred acres of land, an 
estate still held, in part, by his male representative, 
a gentleman well known here, and one who, like 
his forefathers, has served his country io the field. 

P. S. P, Connzr. 
$13, South 22nd Street, Philadelphia. 


Jammy =Sueer’s Heap.—This word bas been 
familiar to me ever since I knew the difference 
between a sheep’s head and a potato. Missing it 
in Halliwell, I turn to Davies’s ‘Supplementary 
English Glossary,’ and find it there, with a quotation 
from ‘ Oliver Twist’ which leaves no doubt that 
Dickens did not mean a potato by it. So far good ; 
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but Mr. Davies immediately afterwards hazards a 
guess which strikes a Londoner with amazement. 
For he makes a fresh entry of “ Jemmy, potato (?),” 
and gives another quotation from Dickens 
(‘Sketches by Boz’): ‘* The man in the shop per- 
haps is in the baked jemmy line,” &c. 

A “baked jemmy” is a favourite viand with 
Londoners of the humbler sort ; it sold, I believe, 
for fivepence at the time when Dickens wrote the 
‘Sketches,’ and it can hardly be doubted that in 
the poverty of his early life it served him for many 
a meal. In my boyhood I took delight in the 
company of a Scotchman, who often sent me for a 
baked jemmy to the tripe-dresser’s, the regular 
place of sale for the article in localities more 
respectable than the “Dials.” This was shared 
between him and a companion for supper. But a 
baked jemmy is not a it is a sheep’s head. 
Sold ready cooked, a sheep’s head is always baked, 
though in the household kitchen it is usually boiled, 
as it makes capital broth. Shops for the sale ex- 
clusively of baked potatoes could not have been in 
existence—if ever they have been—when Dickens 
** sketched ” the ‘‘ Dials”: the business would not 
bave paid. Besides, the popular name for the 

to was “‘ murphy.” In 1836 the vendor of 

ed “‘ murphies” was the man in the street with 
his tinware holder or “ can” and his cry of ‘* Baked 
*taters all ’ot !” of whom my remembrance is more 
than fifty years old. Ata later period the sale of 
baked potatoes was sometimes combined in shops 
with that of other eatables, such as eel-pies, fried 
fish, &c. ; but I cannot recollect any shop ever 
selling baked potatoes exclusively. 

I have given above one instance of the fondness 

Scotchmen for sheep's head. Bailie Nicol Jar- 
vie was another, but he liked it boiled, so it were 
not done too much ; for, said he, “a sheep’s head 
ower muckle boiled is rank poison, as my worthy 
father used to say.” It is therefore refreshing 
to read in Mr. Davies's notice that a story of 
James V. (sic) breakfasting on a sheep’s head 
before the battle of Flodden— 

Wasn't that a dainty dish to set before a king !— 

is said to have given origin to the appellation 
jemmy. The story, I suppose, is on a par as to 
credibility with the traditions that couple “Sir 
Loin” with James IV.’s great-grandson and ter- 
great-grandson ; but at any rate it may be disre- 
garded until we get examples in old Scottish writings 
of this familiar name for the popular delicacy with 
the ‘‘ singed wool” which so disgusted the palates 
of Frank Osbaldistone and Owen. Probably not 
much earlier authority will be found than Dickens's. 
I have a newspaper cutting, belonging, so far as I 
can judge, to the middle of the thirties, in which 
the word occurs with a gloss, as if it were a neolo- 
gm. The paragraph is headed ‘‘ An Extraordinary 

ew Colony,” and relates the discovery of about 
fifty vagrants who had “ planted a regular colony 


under one of the arches on the eastern side of 
London Bridge.” I hope some day to succeed in 
ascertaining the name and date of the newspa 

in which the following extraordinary scene is de- 
scribed 

“ About twenty men, women, and children had retired 
to rest under one of the arches, where they lay ‘spoon 
ways, and snoring. A fire was burning under another 
arch, and there was a large saucepan upon it, a 
it was stated, a ram's kidney and the outside parings 
two jemmies (sheeps’ [sic) heads), besides a considerable 
quantity of coarse beef, called by the sausege-makers 
*bow-wow.’ An old bone-grubber was stirring up these 
delicacies with a piece of an iron-hoop. The smoke was 
so dense that he was only seen at intervals, and then in 
tears, which dropped bitterly from his eyes, and formed 
part of ‘ the ingredients of our cauldron.’” 

F, Apams., 


Mitton.—To the notice of Milton’s father in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ add that 
there are some unpublished sacred works by him 
in Thomas Myriell’s great collection (Add. MSS. 
29,372-7). An English setting of the ‘ Lamenta- 
tions’ and a ‘ Precamur sancte Domine,’ both for 
six voices, are noteworthy. H. Davey. 


Kossura.—It may be worth while to record 
that the Illustrated London News gave a portrait 
of him, Oct. 11, 1851, and yl we of his re- 
ception at Southampton and Winchester, Nov. 1, 
1851. W. C. B. 

“Goptess Froriy.”—That treasury of literary 
bric-d-brac, Dr. Brewer's ‘ Handbook of Allusions,’ 
contains a blunder, quoted herewith :— 

** Godless Florins: —_ two-shilling pieces issued 

by Sheil when Master of the Mint. He was a Roman 
Catholic, and left out F. D. (defender of the faith) from 
the legend. They were issued and called in in the same 
year, 1849.” 
Now the florin of 1849 was called “ godless” and 
** graceless ” owing to the absence of the “‘ D. G.” 
The ‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ by Dr. 
Brewer, repeats the error under the heading of 
“ Graceless Tasos, Wats. 

Liverpool, 


Passaces.—It may be remembered 
that Gibbon, when he entered at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford (to use his own words), arrived there 
“ with a stock of erudition that might have puzzled 
a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a 
schoolboy would have been ashamed.” Had Bul- 
wer, I wonder, this passage in his memory when he 
wrote of Christopher Clutterbuck :— 

came up to the University with the learn- 
ing [that] one about to quit the world might with credit 
have boasted of ing, and the simplicity [ that) one 
about to enter it would bave been ashamed to confess.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Berore THE Usion.’—The Earl of 


Crawford and Balcarres, in a letter dated Nov. 19, 
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1893, said that every publisher to whom his 
librarian applied, with a view of obtaining a copy 
of ‘Ireland before the Union,’ by W. J. Fitz- 
Patrick, F.S.A., replied that “‘ It is out of print.” 
If we had been contied to, we could have supplied 
it, having recently published a sixth edition, with 
new matter added. James Durry & Son. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Sywart.”—Will Mr. Apams or some other of 
your correspondents kindly tell me the meaning 
and derivation of the word synall? It is used 
from time to time in the Fort St. George consul- 
tations, in connexion with the diamond trade some 
two hundred years ago. Diamonds were declared 
to be appropriated to the united joint stock in 
1680, and in order to guard against their exporta- 
tion by private persons, the Government of Mr. 
Gyfford used to caution captains of homeward 
vessels to take precautions against the secret ship- 
ment of “diamonds, diamond bort, or synall.” 
Bort is, of course, to be found in the ‘N. E. D..,’ 
but I have not succeeded in discovering synall 
A. T. Prinete. 

itenham. 


Castictione.—Will one of your readers tell 
me which of the Italian States was represented by 
Castiglione at the Court of Queen Elizabeth ; and 
also give his baptismal name? He is not to be 
found in any biographical dictionary to which I 
have access. F. B. 

Grorce Perrot (1710-1780), Baron of the 
Exchequer, is said to have died at Pershore on 
Jan. 28, 1780. There is a monument to his 
memory at Laleham. I should be glad to know 
where he was buried, and whether there are any 
portraits of him in existence. G. F. BR. B. 


U as a Caprrat Lerrer.—I have an old alpha- 
bet of Roman capitals, in which the U appears as 
a lower-case, or small letter (U1). It is the full 
size of the capitals, and ranges with them. I par- 
ticularly wish to know whether it was so used in 
the time of Elizabeth. All the examples I can 
find are a little later. Anprew W. Tuer. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C 


Diirer’s ‘Apam anp have a finely 
engraved copy of ‘ Adam and Eve,’ in which the 
imprint is unfinished—* Albert Dvrer, inventor, 
Johannes Van,” and then comes a blank space. 
Heller suggests that it is by Johannes Van Goosen. 
any absolute evidence that 


Tarowine THE Hammer.—Where may I find 
information on the performance and the antiquity 
of the Highland sport of throwing the hammer ? 


H. Garpoz. 
22, Rue Servandoni, Paris, 


Prixcess Exvizaseta, DavcuTer or CHARLES 
L—A few days ago, daring a a visit to 
Penshurst, I noticed a picture w: was labelled 
“ Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I., by 
Vandyck.” It is the full-length portrait of a girl 
of about twelve years, with a spaniel playing at her 
feet. I have a mezzotint engraving, evidently 
done from this picture, which is ilescribed in Cha- 
loner Smith’s ‘ Mezzotint Portraits’ (p. 1666) as 
Princess Mary of Orange, after Vandyck, engraver 
unknown. Whose portrait is it? After their 
father’s death, Princess Elizabeth and the little 
Duke of Gloucester were placed under the care of 
the Countess of Leicester at Penshurst. Princess 
Mary was already married and living in Holland. 
Princess Elizabeth was barely seven, and the Duke 
of Gloucester not three, when Vandyck died 
(December, 1641). The companion picture to 
Princess Elizabeth at Penshurst is labelled “The 
Duke of Gloucester, by Vandyck,” and represents 
a boy of not less than six years. This cannot 
possibly be correct. Are these original Vandycks, 
and of merit? Does an accurate catalogue of the 
pictures at Pensburst exist? If so, where can I 
see one? Was Penshurst in any way actively 
connected with the Civil Wars, by siege or other- 
wise ? Cuartes L. Livpsay. 


Aw Appie-Piz Bep.—Why s0 called ? 
C. B. 


Romaw Pia or Leap.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q’ throw light upon the following tale? 
Some forty years ago I was in conversation with 
one of the most accomplished antiquaries of those 
far-off days. We were talking of the Roman lead- 
mines in England ; and in illustration of some- 
thing he was saying, he told the following tale. 
Somewhere—he mentioned the place, but I have 
forgotten where it was—there was a yeoman 
who lived a little way from the village. His 
homestead was separated from the other houses 
by a deep and narrow valley. Almost every 
evening he was accustomed, when the work of 
the day was over, to wend his way to the public- 
house. One bright moonlight night, as he was 
returning home, baving partaken of more of the 
host’s strong drink than usual, as he descended 
the hill he saw what he thought was a new six- 
pence glistening in the moonlight. He naturally 
stooped to pick it up; but, try as he would, his 
fingers could not grasp it. At length he turned 
his steps howeward, and told his wife that be had 
seen on the hill-side some fairy money which he 
could not got hold of. The wife was utterly 
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incredulous, suggesting, perhaps not in the most 
courteous terms, that t blican’s strong ale was 
the cause of the vision. The yeoman went to bed; 
bat when he awoke next morning he was as sure 
as he had been the night before that he had verily 
seen the sixpence. hen breakfast was over, he 
repaired to the spot, and there it was still, spark- 
ling in the sunlight ; but he could not then, any 
more than the previous night, pick it up. He 
dug around it with his pocket-knife, and soon 
found it to be a part of some larger object ; so he 
fetched a spade, and soon excavated a Roman pig 
of lead, which had been lost at what was once a 
ford. The position in which it lay was so much 
tilted that only one little corner had become ex- 
, and this had become worn flat and bright 

the feet of those who went along the footpath. 

It is a picturesque tale. But is it romance, or the 
very truth? I am sure my informant believed it. 

EpwarpD Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Furness Appey in Duepate: Arrora BEtia- 
ponna.—Jn Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ 1693, vol. i. 
p- 704, the valley in which Furness Abbey is 
situated is stated to have obtained its name of 
**Vale of Nightshade” from the presence of 
quantities of Atropa belladonna, L. I am collecting 
material towards a history of the North Lanca- 
shire flora, and shall be obliged for references to the 
1655 edition of Dugdale or any Furness Abbey 
charter which has been printed which contains 
references to the “‘ Herba Bekan.” Dealing with 


a matter only; the contents of MSS. and 
ocal guide-books are beyond my 
IsTER Perry. 


Ulverston, Lancashire. 


‘“*Porr catiy.”—What is the meaning of 
“Patt gally”? In an indenture of conveyance 
of the 27 Eliz., reciting a lease of a messuage 
in the parish of St. Martin in the Fields, the 
subject-matter of the lease is described as follows : 


“One mancon House or messuage scituate lyinge and 
beinge in the p'ishe of Saincte Martyns aforesaid, Con- 
teyninge theis Roomes and hereafter p’ticulerly 
expressed, That is to say, One Hall one Parlor, one 
Buttery, One Cello’, one Kitchen, a Cole house a milke 
house and sv muche of the Litle Entrey as leadethe to 
the well by widdowe Bradshawes Parlo’, wheare a p'ticon 
apperaeth to haue byn made before, Two chambers 
towardes the streate, one chamber towardes father 
Hampdens with a litle Closett, one litle chamber over 
the kitchen, one other Hall called Beldams Halle, one 
Chamber adioyninge to the same Halle, on the southe 
syde, one Garrett ouer Beldams Chamber, One Stable 
vnder p'te of the widdowe Bradshawes Haylofte 
next to her Brewhouse, one Haylofte next to the 
widdowe Peters House ouer the middle gate, one greate 
Haylofte abuttinge vppon the west towardes the house of 
the Countesse Essex, with Two stables and Three 
sheddes on the same side, one Garden plott with a stable 
neare to the same vppon the northe end w'* so much 
grounde as lyeth before the Stables and Sheddes afore- 


said to laye her Dounge on not an’oyinge the waye lead- 
inge from the streete to the wharfe there with free egresse 
and regresse thorowe the same waye, and with free accesse 
egresse and regresse to the Putt gally findinge wherew® 
to drawe and carrye the same water awaye, And together 
also withe like accesse egresse and regresse to the litle 
well there now in the tenure of the said widdowe Brad- 
shawe for any vse whatsoever.” 
H. A. H. 


Susrenpinc Ostrich Ecos 1n CHURCHES.— 
Durandus, Bishop of Mende, in the Department of 
Lozire, France, wrote his treatise ‘ Rationale 
Divinorum Officiorum,’ circa 1286 ; the exact date 
is uncertain. About fifty years ago the first book 
of the ‘ Rationale’ was translated into English by 
the Rev. John Mason Neale, B.A., and the Rev. 
Benjamin Webb, B.A., of Trinity College, Oam- 
bridge, under the title of ‘The Symbolism of 
Churches and Church Ornaments.’ In the third 
chapter, which treats of “ Pictures and Images and 
Curtains and the Ornaments of Churches,” the 
following passage occurs :— 

“In some churches two eggs of ostriches and other 
things which cause admiration and which are rarely 
seen, are t d to be pended: that by their 
means the people may be drawn to church, and have 
their minds the more affected. Again, some say that the 
ostrich, as being a forgetful bird, ‘leaveth her eggs in 
the dust’: and at length, when she beholdeth a certain 
star, returneth unto them, and cheereth them by her 
presence...... Therefore be the aforesaid eggs suspen 
in churches, this signifying that man easily forgetteth 
God, unless being illuminated by a star, that is, by the 
Influence of the Holy Spirit, he is reminded to return to 
Him by good works. 

Whatever may be thought of the allegorizing here 
indulged in by Durandus, the fact mentioned 
arrests attention. Is the practice of suspending 
eggs in churches still in vogue on the Continent ? 
What was the probable origin of the custom? 
Perhaps some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can throw light 
on these points. The folk-lore about the con- 
nexion between the sight of a particular star and 
the return of the ostrich to her eggs is curious. 

J. M. Macktstay. 


Glasgow. 
Portrait: Hamitroy.—I a small 
oil painting on canvas, representing an officer of 


the latter end of the seventeenth century, Charles 
or James II., but should be glad of any help 
which could fix a name to the picture. Itis 23 in. 
by 20 in., and represents a military officer of the 
time, half length, in plain armour, nearly 
face; red sash round waist, sword handle (gold 
just showing on left > His left arm is bent, 

bis hand (in a buff glove with silk fringe of the 
same colour), holding the other glove, is rather 
behind his hip. The right arm is extended, with 
the bare Sol sistinn on a slab or stand; some 
drapery pushed back from this partly conceals the 


helmet and three plumes, red and white. The 
face appears to be that of a man between forty and 
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fifty, of strongly marked features, straight nose, 
grey or blue eyes, thin lips, with a dark 
brown curled wig. The only thing that appears to 
me at all likely to help as to the date is his tie, 
which is of deep, thick lace (as in the portraits of 
the first Duke of Ormonde and the Duke of Mon- 
mouth in Lodge’s ‘ Portraits’), but has also above 
this a stiff bow and buckle of red material. The 
background is the usual pillar and drapery, show- 
ing a glimpse of sunset sky, and landscape of 
hills, and a bit of sea. 
Why I suppose it to be a Hamilton is because it 
was bought at the sale of one of the Haddington 
branch. Is it likely to be a copy of another, or a 
larger picture? Is any portrait known of Col. 
James Hamilton, who was killed, 1673, in an 
engagement with the Dutch, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, eldest son of the Hon. Sir 
George Hamilton, of Ireland? Another brother 
of Ool. James Hamilton, was colonel in 
the Foot Guards, and was killed at the battle of 
Steinkirk. B. Frorence 


Berxsuire M.P.s in tae Lone 
—I shall feel much obliged for the exact dates of 
decease of the following :— 

Sir Francis Pile, second baronet, of Compton- 
Beauchamp, M.P. for Berkshire from 1646 until 
decease. Died about 1648 or 1648-9. 

Sir George Stonehouse, third baronet, of Radley, 
M.P. for Abingdon, 1640, until disabled in 1644. 
Died about 1674. 

Anthony Barker, of Sunning, Recorder of 
Wallingford, M.P. for Wallingford, 1640, until 
unseated in 1641. He was living in 1665. 

I shall also be glad to receive genealogical par- 
ticulars of William Ball, of Sulhamstead, barrister, 
M.P. for Abingdon from 1645 until his death, 
about 1648, W. D. Pink. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Maoritanp Fernanpo DE Quer. — The 
Municipal Library at Vizeu, Portugal, has a copy 
of the volume entitled “ Geography Rectified ; or, 
a Description of the World, In all its Kingdoms, 
Provinces, Countries, Islands, Cities, Towns, Seas, 
Rivers, Bayes, Capes, Ports: Their Antient and 
Present Names, Inhabitants, Situations, Histories, 
Oustoms, Governments, &c. As also their Com- 
modities, Coins, Weights, and Measures, Com- 
pared with those at London. Illustrated with 
above Sixty New Maps. The whole work per- 
formed according to the more Accurate Discoveries 
of modern Authors. By Robert Morden. London, 
Printed for Robert Morden, and Thomas Cockeril. 


India Companies in Holland now pretend to it, tho they 
were but ill used when they attempted to settle them- 
selves there,” 

Most careful modern authors attribute to the 
Datchmen who discovered Tasmania the discovery 
of New Zealand also, as the name Zealand is 
intended to imply. Had Morden any accurate 
authority for conferring this honour on “‘ the Por- 
tugals,” as he calls the Portuguese? What else 
is known of Fernando de Quer? PaLAMEDEs. 


Beplies. 


MAY DAY. 
(8 S. iii, 427, 476 ; iv. 38, 195, 272, 311, 432.) 

Surely there is no confusion in Shakespeare's 
description of ‘‘ the marigold that goes to bed with 
the sun, and with him rises weeping.” It is clearly 
the common marigold of cottage gardens—the pot- 
marigold of the Americans—Calendula officinalis, 

Which if noon weep, their sorrowing buds upfold, 

To wake, and brighten when bright noon is near. 
This habit of the plant, more generally cultivated 
then than now, must have been familiar to Shake- 
speare—a habit which the sunflower has not. It 
takes its Latin name Calendula from its floweri 
through the successive months of summer, a 
sometimes in winter also if it be mild ; but I cannot 
accept Mr. J. B. Burton’s assertion that the mari- 
gold is cup-shaped; onthe contrary, it is a compound 
flower. Like most old-fashioned flowers, the mari- 
gold has its story; it was in ancient times sacred to 
Venus, and when Spenser wrote was used to crown 
brides and furrow brides’ beds. The monks con- 
secrated the plant to the Virgin Mary, and instead 
of retaining its old name of “golds” or “ goulde,” 
by which name Spenser mentions it, it took the 
prettier one of marigold from a fancied resemblance 
of the rays of the disc to the nimbus or glory 
usually represented round the painted heads of the 
Virgin. The flower had its medicinal uses in the 
still-room preparations of a past age, being supposed 
to strengthen the heart and expel malignant 
diseases; and I am told while writing this note 
that country people still use it in cases of smallpox 
or measles, under the belief that, as Culpepper 
express it, it is ‘ vehemently expulsive.” The dried 
petals are still made use of by old-fashioned people 
to flavour broths, &c., though no longer commonly 
sold in grocers’ shops for this purpose, as in my 
mother’s early days. C. A. Wurtz. 


The marigold of which Perdita (not Polixenes) 


At the Atlas in Cornhill, and at the Three Legs in| speaks so prettily is not the marsh marigold, but 


the Poultrey, over against the Stocks-Market. 
1688.” In this quaint book, on p. 418, the fol- 
lowing sentence occurs :— 


the “common or garden” marigold (Calendula 
officinalis). This is doubly evident, for what Per- 


dita says is true of this flower, whereas it is not 


“ New Zeland, the Antipodes, almost to England, dis-| true of the other, which, moreover, is not, as this 


The name 


covered first by Fernando de Quer, but both 


the Zast-| is, a “flower of middle summer.” 
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marigold, as »pplied to the Calendala, undoubtedly 
the Veta 0. 0. B. 
The following extracts from an article entitled 
*The Truest of Time-Keepers,’ appearing in the 
Covent Garden Magazine for July, 1880, refer to 
the hour of opening of marigolds :— 
“ For nine o’clock on our floral timepiece we have the 


field merigold, a near relative of the culinary herb 
marigold...... whilet the fig marigold, with its lng 


Mesembryanthemums in general point to the hours of 


h 


it were, their habit of blossoming or, | should say, open- 
Heovre. 


Rev. Cares Corton (8S. v. 167,230). 
—Query, Is the name Caleb Charles, or Charles 
Caleb? Colton signed his letters “ C. Colton,” and 
his name thus appears on the title-page of 
* Hypocrisy ’; ‘Lacon’ is subscribed “ Rev. C. C. 
Colton.” The biographies make it Caleb Charles, 
but Mr. W. F. Watxzr, an excellent authority, I 
believe, states that the name runs Rev. Charles 
Caleb Colton. Mr, Markbam Sherwill only calls 
him Mr, Colton. 

I beg to express my obligation to several corre- 

dents who have kindly replied to my inquiries 
ut the Rev. O. C. Colton. Especially would I 
do so to Mr. W. F. Water, whose fine sketch 
supplies many particulars which I believe have not 
hitherto been published. The description of Col- 
ton’s personal appearance is particularly welcome, 
since I have failed to discover any portrait of him. 
Indeed all the biographical information related is 
exceedingly meagre; but as there are probably 
many persons still living who were well acquainted 
with Colton, let us trust that they will help in the 
good work of preserving as many particulars as 
possible of this very remarkable man, who possessed 
great abilities, lived a strange and adventurous 
career, and whose manners were so agreeable and 
attractive that people of every class, many years 
after he bad passed away, brightened up and 
related pleasing anecdotes of his sayings and doings 
at the mention of his name. e seems to have 
a good deal of mechanical dexterity and 
scientific knowledge. During a hard frost he de- 
ighbted multitudes by his display of fireworks 
whilst he skated on the Exe, and his electric and 
galvanic experiments led his friends to shrewdly 
suspect that he had contrived the mystery of the 
“Sampford Ghost,” which caused an amount of 
excitement scarcely to be realized by the present 
generation. Newspapers were filled with the strange 
affair, several pamphlets published, and large 
rewards offered, but without revealing the secret. 


* Lacon’ has been always extensively quoted ; 
one half of the ‘ Liber tabrigiensis’ is still 
largely filled with its wit and wisdom, which are 
found worthy to mingle with the best sayings of 
ancient or modern sages. Colton’s poetry, too, 
takes high rank; ‘Modern Antiquity,’ written 
probably in mental trouble and bodily pain, is 
excellent. Mr. Markham Sherwill, who published 
this with some other of his friend's poems in a 
small volume in 1835, after Colton’s death, gives 
some interesting biographical details of the author 
filling eighteen pages. In the thirteenth page he 
states :— 


** It was erroneously said, at the moment of Mr. Col- 
ton’s death, that he was in a state bordering on poverty: 
such was not the truth.” 

I fear, however, notwithstanding Mr. Sherwill’s 
positive statement, that the fact was quite different, 
for I have now before me a letter written by Colton 
to Lord Stuart de Rothesay on Feb. 24, only a few 
weeks before his death, on a rough scrap of paper, 
in those shaky, uneven, and almost illegible cha- 
racters, filled with corrections, which denote pain- 
ful difficulty in wielding the pen, which states :— 


“My Lorp,—Since you did me the honour of a call at 
No. 12 Rue Savage, I have stolen a few intervals from 
the almost unceasing visitations of pain and suffering, for 
the purpose of preparing a volume for the press, of which 
I have humbly ventured to inclose the first sheet. Pain 
and sickness combined are a good excuse for writing bad 
lines but a bad excuse for publishing them, nevertheless 
I am not without some hope that these sheets will excite 
and attract some attention in England. The reason of 
my intruding upon you is to request the privilege of send- 
ing a few letters by that official route under your control, 
I am so pressed for means at present, that even the 
postage is an object and am this very moment standing. 
still at my sixth sheet, for want of a small trifle to com- 
plete it.—I have the honour to be = pus 
respect, my Lord, your Lordship’s very faithfu 
humble serv‘, Couron.” 


H. T. Scorr. 
There is the following severe criticism on him 
and his writings in ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz,’ No. 1, 
Marcb, 1825 :— 


“ Shepherd. But wha’s C. Colton? I see his name in 
the Literary Souvenir. 

“ North. Author of ‘ Lacon ; or, Many Things in Few 
Words,’ a work that is advertised to be in the thirteenth 
edition, and I never bave seen any man who has seen a 
copy of it. I begin to doubt its existence. 

“ Shepherd. Nae beuk ever went into a real, even-doon, 
bonny fide thretteen edition in this world, forbye the 
Bible, Shakspeare, and John Bunyan. It’s a confounded 
lie—and that’s ‘ mony things in few words.’ 

“ North, Colton is a clergyman and a bankrupt wine- 
merchant, and E. O. player, a dicer, and friend of the 
late W. Weare, Esq., murdered by that atrocious Whig, 
Jack Thurtell. 

. Huts! 

“ North, Poz. Ever since his disappearance, laudatory 
nen) oy about this living and t poet, evidently 
sent by himself to the gentlemen of the press, have been 
infesting the public printe—all puffs of ‘Lacon’! Let 
him show himself once more in London, and then I have 
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a few words to whi publicly into the ear of the Rev, 
C. Colton, author Satire,’ &c,—Wilson’s 
* Works,’ vol. i. p. 6. , 

Noscitur a sociis. Thurtell, whom it is 
amusing to see branded as an “ atrocious Whig,” 
was executed in December, 1823. Perhaps no 
crime ever created a greater sensation in the king- 
dom than this. Lockhart, in his ‘Life of Sir 
Walter Scott’ (vol. ix. p. 251), mentions that on 
May 28, 1828, Sir Walter on one occasion, when 
en route for the North, went out of his way in 
order to visit the spot where “‘ Mr. William Weare 
who dwelt in Lyon’s Inn” was murdered—Gill’s 
Hill in Hertfordshire—and gives a full description 
of the house and — (then only a green swamp). 
If I may trust a distant memory, a memoir of the 
Rev. Caleb C. Colton appeared in one of the earlier 
volumes of the Leisure Hour, about 1853. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


or I. §. v. 248).— 
D. M. might consult the English translation of 
Bourrienne’s ‘Life of Napoleon,’ or ‘A Voice 
from St. Helena, by Barry O’Meara, who was bis 
physician. The only reference to this subject in 
an American work with which I am acquainted 
will be found in vol. i, p. 538 of the translation 
of Niemeyer’s ‘ Practice of Medicine,’ by Drs. 
Humphreys and Hackley, of New York. In the 
article on cancer of the stomach it is stated that 
“ the father of Napoleon L., his sister, and himself, 
died of this disease.” An English edition of this 
work was published by Lewis, London, in 1880. 

James 


D. M. will find an interesting account of 
Napoleon’s conduct at the battle of Borodino in 
Segur’s ‘ History of the Campaign in Rassia.’ It 
was not the first sign that he gave of failing 
health and genius to his astonished officers. The 
malady from which he was suffering at this time is 
known in French as “la dysurie,” as Segur says 
several times in the same work. I have read else- 
where that Napoleon was so overcome by this or 
some other complaint that he was hardly able to 
keep awake at Waterloo. The subject of the 

th of this extraordinary man during the years 
of his decadence has always appeared to me to be 
full of fascinating interest. 
T. P. ArmstRone. 

D. M. will find fairly copious details as to the 
health and maladies of Napoleon I., at least in his 
closing years, in O’Meara’s ‘ Napoleon in Exile’ 
(recently reprinted), and Antommarchi’s ‘ The Last 
Days of Napoleon.’ The writers of these works 
filled successively the post of surgeon to the ex- 
emperor at St, Helena. Apropos, can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me if the second volume of 
Antommarchi’s work was ever published? We 


and I have been for some years ineffectually en- 
deavouring to lay hands upon vol. ii., of which I 
have never even seen a copy. 

Oswatp, 0.8.B. 


Fort Augustus, N.B. 


See F. Antommarchi, ‘Les Derniers Moments 
de Napoleon, 1823 ; B. E. O’Meara, ‘ Napoleon 
in Exile,’ 1822, There are references to Dr. 
Arnott’s and Capt. Basil Hall’s opinions as to the 
health of Napoleon in the last chapter of Lock- 
hart’s ‘ History’ in the “ Family Library.” 

Ep. MarsHALt. 

‘‘Nor Lost, BUT GONE BEFORE” (8 S. v. 
208).—This phrase has already been the subject of 
upwards of twenty communications to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
one of which (2™ S. iii. 507) has been omitted 
both in the index to the volume and the general 
series. A contributor has referred to Antiphanes 
(4" S. vy. 351), and has given Cumberland’s 
rendering of the same lines. ; 

Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Troy Town (8 S, iv. 8, 96; v. 37, 76).— 
There is a very large demand made at the last 
reference in the question, ‘‘ What is the actual 
origin of the name New Troy as applied to our old 
capital ?” inasmuch as it refers to events twelve 
centuries p.c. The ancient traditions and scant 
records of the Welsh nation answer the question in 
this wise. Prydain or Brutus, the natural son of 
Sylvius, the grandson of AZneas, being driven out 
of Italy, went to Greece and there met the interned 
Trojan prisoners of war, his countrymen, who 
besought him to become their leader and deliver 
them from their captivity. Seeing their numbers, he 
consented, and led them forth through Italy and 
France, and ultimately arrived in this island, which 
had been pointed out to him by the oracle of Diana. 
Being satisfied with the island, he resolved to 
build a city on the banks of the Temus, which 
being accomplished, he named it Caerdroia-newydd 
= New City of Troy. This tradition rans like a 
vein through the works of the bards from Taliesin 
down, is supported by Giraldus Cambrensis and 
Gildas Sapiens, and is referred to in the ‘ Triads, 
but the most detailed and connected account is 
given in the ancient ‘Brut,’ or chronicle of the Welsh 
nation. 

It is not known when or by whom this chronicle 
was first written, but circa B.c. 350 Gwrgant 
Barfdrwch, king and bard, composed a metrical 
version of it, for which work his position gave him 
special advantages. About a.p. 470 Gildas Albanus 
wrote a prose chronicle from the metrical, and 
probably extended the record to his own time. 
Then Tysilio, Bishop of Llanelwy (afterwards 
known as St. Asaph), circa a.p. 612, rewrote the 
chronicle in excellent Welsh, adding the events up 
to his time. Nennius, about a.p. 850, wrote a 


have the first only (second edition, Colburn, 1826), 
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copy. Early in the twelfth century Walter Mapes, 
Archdeacon of Oxford, whilst journeying in 
Armorica, met with a history of Britain, written 
in the British tongue, the translation of which on 
his return to England he recommended to Griffith 
ab Arthur, better known as Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
who undertook and completed the task. It runs 
upon the same lines as the ancient ‘ Brut,’ but there 
are woven with it some incredible stories which 
have brought the chronicle itself into disrepute. 
The following is a quotation from Tysilio’s version. 
It has been divided into chapters and verses to 
facilitate reference by the editor of the Welsh 
Antiquarian Magazine, from which I quote 
(chap. ix. verses 1-7) :— 

“1. Brutus after a i the island determined 
to build a city, and with this object he walked the length 
and breadth of the land in search of the most eligible 
place to found that city, 

“2. At last he came to the bank of the river Temus, 
and he walked even to its beaches, and so, having found 
the place he desired, he gave commandment to build a 
and he called it Troai-Newydd=New Troy. 

“3. And that was its name for a long time, but at last 
its name was corrupted into Troinofant, and so it was 
called until the time of Lludd son of Beli* the great, the 
brother of Caswallon, who had fought with Julius 


Caeser. 

“4. This Lludd when he returned to the kingdom 
strengthened the city with lands and walls of countless 
art and skill; and he commanded that henceforth it 
Caerludd. 

‘5. And the Saxons from that name corrupted such 
name by calling it Lundun. 

“6. But on account of it being called Caerludd a great 
contention arose between Liudd and Numiaw, because 
Lludd bad obliterated the name Troia.)t¢ 

“7, Brutus, after building the city and fortifying it 
with castles and towers and walls, ordained laws therein, 
to keep its inhabitants peaceable, and so secured protec- 
tion and privilege to the citizens,” &c, 

Jyo. 


_ Recrio S. v. 88).—In Worcester's ‘Dic- 
tionary,’ 1887, p. 1197, appears “* Rectio (rékshed), 
n. [L. rectio: rego, rectus, to rule], Government. 
Charles Reade.” 

E. 
Eden Bridge. 


“Hey, Core” (8 S. v. 307).—The 
notices of this song in ‘N. & Q.’ are very full 
(see 2°¢ S. ii. 68, 135, 180). The original song, 
it appears, began ‘‘ Cope sent a challenge frae 
Dunbar.” So states Dr. E. F. Ruwpavtr at p. 135, 
who also mentions nineteen variations, which may 
all be seen in Hogg’s ‘Jacobite Relics’; Allan 
Cunningham’s ‘Songs of Scotland’; Gilchrist’s 
* Ancient and Modern Scottish Ballads’; ‘ Jacobite 
Minstrelsy,’ 18mo., Glasgow, 1829; Ritson’s ‘ Scot- 
tish Songs’; Johnson’s ‘Scots Musical Museum.’ 


* Liudd named a city gate after his father, Porth 
Beli=Beli’s gate. 

¢ From the third to the sixth verse inclusive is an 
explanatory interpolation by Tysilio, 


The song was the composition of Adam Skirving, 
a farmer of Garleton, near Haddington. But the 
author of the air was unknown to Dr. Riweavct, 
who states, too generally, that it was unknown ; 
but the name of the author—Connallon, the Irish 
harper—is given by Mr. F. Crosser, with some 
other particulars, at p. 180. Ep, MarsHavt. 


This song will be found in any good collection. 
See Whitelaw’s ‘Book of Scottish Song,’ Chambers’s 
‘Scottish Songs Prior to Burns,’ or Chambers’s 
* Scottish Songs,’ vol. i. Tuomas Barve. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Generat Maxwestt will find the “old song” 
he asks for in ‘550 Songs,’ edited by Alfred H. 
Miles, published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; 
also by John Menzies & Oo., Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, price sixpence. An excellent collection at 
a very modest cost. C. H. Srerueyson. 

Kew Road, Birkdale. 

Many lies, and some copies of the poem, are 

now! 


Water Marx ii. 89, 136; 8” S. v. 
234, 295. See likewise 1" S. ii. 310, 347; ix. 
32, 41, 75; 24 S. vi. 434, 491; vii. 110, 265; 
viii. 77; xii, 457; 48. i. 126; vi. 294; 5” S. 
i. 88; ii. 94, 140, 357 ; vi. 538; vii. 137; 7S. 
i. 327; vi. 427; vii. 8, 188; xi. 427; xii. 13, 
195, 256, 464).—Inquirers under this heading will 
wisely refer to the ‘ Art de faire de Papier’ of M. 
de Lalande, second edition, Paris, 1820; and in 
‘ L’Iconographie d’Antoine Van Dyck,’ by Dr. 
F. Wibiral, 1877, the chapter upon ‘‘ Les Papiers 
de I’ Iconographie,” which is followed by a number 
of examples in facsimile of Dutch, French, and 
other filigranes, including those representing the 
lions (common types of the independence and 
defence of the States of Holland), to which corre- 
spondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ have referred, the ‘‘ Folie” 
(hence our “ foolscap” paper), eagles, escutcheons 
of Amsterdam, &c. ides these noteworth 
authorities, the ‘ Marques et Monogrammes’ of 
Ris-Paquot, Paris, 1893, contains hundreds of 
filigranes, of all dates from the fifteenth century 
onwards, with notes on their origins. 0. 

10, The Terrace, Hammersmith, W. 


Srarxe” (8** iv. 448, 538; v. 195, 295, 
318).—In ‘The History of Trade Unionism,’ by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, just published by 
Messrs. Longman, there will be found a full biblio- 


graphy of the subject, extending to over a thousand 
entries. Wma. H. Peer. 


West-Counrry Worp (5" §. 
xii, 246, 376, 398; 8 8. iv. 450, 495; v. 50, 
231).—I am not concerned to answer Mr. Hucues’s 
strictures upon my statements, so far as they 
relate to Welsh, of which I know nothing, further 
than to state that my information was from an 


{ 
| 
| 


Bo 
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educated native Welshman, who adheres to all he 
said. As to my instance of the “‘usual form” of 
dropping the v sound, your correspondent seems 
to ,adopt as an established fact that our Somerset 
grawl is a corruption of Welsh gro, whereas Skeat 
does but suggest it. Perhaps your correspondent 
can ¢ ually good reasons for our Somerset 
show ple and marl, v., for shovel, snivel, 
marvel. F. T. 


May I add a few words to the notes on this 
subject, especially with reference to Mr. Picx- 
FORD’s remark as to the Welsh origin? The word 
tallet has been in use certainly for the last thirty 
years, and is now, in Worcestershire and Hereford- 
shire, two counties on the Welsh Marches. It is 
always used to designate a hay-loft or straw-loft. 
I may point out also that in the above-mentioned 
counties there is a strong preponderance of Welsh 
names, such as Powell, Williams, and Jones— 
names not so noticeable in counties further east. 

W. H. Quarrett. 


Parise Accounts(8"§, v.228).—The“ Salt Peter 
man ” was the individual licensed to dig anywhere 
and everywhere almost for saltpetre. Before the dis- 
covery and importation of Indian nitre, saltpetre 
was manufactured from earth impregnated with 
animal matter, and being the chief ingredient of 
gunpowder was claimed the Government, and 
in most countries became a state monopoly. 
Patents for making saltpetre were expressly ex- 
empted in 1624 from the statute against mono- 
polies, and the saltpetre man was empowered to 

reak open all premises, and to dig up the floors 
of stables and even dwelling-houses. This privi- 
lege was so unscrupulously exercised that we read 
in Archbishop Laud’s ‘ Diary,’ Dec. 13, 1624, that 
the “Saltpetreman had digged in the Colledge 
Church of Brecknock for his work, bearing too 
bold upon bis commission.” It is not improbable 
the churchwardens of St. Giles’s paid a sum to 


escape having the church floor dug up e 
. B. Gerisz. 


The saltpetre man has been fally explained in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. vii. 376, 433, 460, 530 ; viii. 225, 
399. “Heling of his boeth heed” = helling 
(thatching) his booth-head. ‘‘ Vayg” (? voyage). 

. ©. B. 


For interesting remarks on ‘“‘saltpetre man” 


consult ‘ Parish isters in r R. E. 
Chester Waters 
E. G 
ILDERSOME- DICKINSON, 
Vayg.”—Halliwell has “ Vage...... voyage, 


journey.” Journeyings to Newcastle and to meet 
the justices are not beyond the range of probability, 
though the plural of vayg seems to have been too 
much for parochial grammar. ‘‘Steening the 


&c., with stone or brick.” The phrase in question 
may refer to repairs to the face of the or 
some part of the tower adjacent to it. —ahelt 


Breaxrast 1738 (8 S. v. 246).—It was 
customary to drink ale at breakfast at a much later 
date than this. I remember seeing it served to 
our farm labourers about 1850, and I understood 
that not very long before it had been usual to 
have it at farmers’ own tables in place of coffee or 
tea. A tankard of ale before breakfast is not an 
unheard-of thing even now, nor (may I add? 
when a man is in exercise, one to be “ 
at.” C. B. 


“ Anticropetos” (8 v. 249, 297).—I well 
remember these articles coming out, some thirty or 
forty years ago. The derivation of the word then 
given to me was dvri typds mnAds (against wet 
mud), which at least seems not unlikely to be 
correct. Epwarp P. Wo.Ferstay. 
Arts Club, Hanover Square. 


Exrraorpinary Fretp (8" 8. v. 29, 97, 133). 
—There does not appear to be anything very im- 
probable in this story. The disease known as 
“ anthrax,” “charbon,” and “splenic fever,” when 
occurring in animals, and “ malignant pustule ” in 
human beings, was, in all likelihood, the disease of 
which the animals died. The Hungarian com- 
mission which was appointed to investigate the 
operations and results of the practice of charbon 
inoculation arrived at the conclusion that it ought 
to be prohibited, and recommended their Govern- 
ment to do so (and the preventive treatment, so 
called, of anthrax has also been emphatically 
condemned by the English and German com- 
missioners) ; and among other grave reasons given 
in their report are the following :— 

(1) Because the spores of anthrax are so indestructible 
that, once started, it is almost impossible to get rid of 
them ; they will survive immersion in solutions of the 
most powerful chemicals, such as corrosive sublimate 
and carbolic acid, and will even resist the action of 
boiling water (unless the ebullition is continued for 4 
wards of five minutes—see report of experiments 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Berlin, quoted in medical 
press); and because they will also live in pastures for 
years, through all weathers, and prove as fatal both to 
man and beast at last as at first. 

“(2) Because when the spores and bacilli of this 
microbe are injected into the cellular tissue of a heathy 
animal, its blood, its nasal and buccal mucous discharges, 
its excrement, and secretions are speedily swarming with 
bacilli, and it is at once scattering the seeds of this 
malignant and loathsome disease wherever it goes...... 
(6) Because the flesh, the milk, the butter, and cheese of 
= inoculated animals are contaminated and unfit for 
For the above excerpt I am indebted to an 
address delivered before the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of Nottingham on Nov. 16, 1892, entitled 


Clooke.” Halliwell has “ Stean, (2) to line a well, 


* Vivisection : Is it Justifiable ?’ by Charles Bell 
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Taylor, F.R.C.S. and M.D. Edin. The pamphlet 
bears no imprint. Josera CoLLinson. 
Wolsingham, co, Durham. 


From inquiries which I instituted among farmers 
and residents in “Royal Meath,” I find that the 
statement as to the effects of grazing on the field 
at Dunsany, as recorded in Bateman’s ‘ Great 
Landowners,’ is well known, and evidently, if we 
may accept local ip, no delusion. This is the 
testimony of an old resident on being interrogated. 
“Itis a fact about the horses losing their hoofs. It 
can be worked on; but if fed on, or if the animal 
is kept standing there, the hoofs are affected, 
even h the food does not grow there.” The 
field is called by others the “ Devil’s Half-acre,” 
and I have been informed (without seeking veri- 
fication) that the dam of Cloister lost her life by 
getting into it. Part of the field only is planted. 
Her foal, Cloister, the present great steeplechaser, 
the winner of the Grand National last year and 
the whilom favourite this year, was only saved from 
a similar fate by being too weak to cross the ditch. 
Many causes are assigned; one will suffice. It is 
stated that a former proprietor, wishing to have 
the field top-dressed, gathered the soil from an ad- 
joining cemetery. This may, or may not, account 
for the deleterious effects on live stock. field 
is adjacent to Kilmessan Station. 

W. A. Hewpenrsov. 

Dublin, 


Resipgeyce or Mrs. Sippons at PappixcTon 
(8 8. iii, 267, 396, 469; iv. 52, 78, 233; v. 258). 
—It will be seen that the site demonstrated in my 

vious communication accords with Robins’s 

ication in ‘Paddington Past and Present,’ 
p- 183; the house was standing when he wrote in 
1853, and he describes the position as “‘a little 
south and east of the second canal bridge,” i. «., 
that on the Harrow Road called the Lock Bridge, 
from its nearness to the hospital ; the first bridge 
was ame on the on road at its junction 
with Warwick Road. cottage appears to have 
been known in 1853 as Desborough Lodge, the 
old name Westbourne Farm, which Mrs. Siddons 
used, having in the course of forty years come to be 
considered, perbaps, somewhat rustic. The change 
may have been made during the occupation of 
Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris, but the 
date of that event I have not yet found. The 
handsome name Desboroughs (sic) was found 
attached to adjacent fields—as is seen in Gutch's 
map of 1828—and thus was readily suggested. 
That the name was derived from Cromwell’s 
brother-in-law Desborough or Desbrow, and that 
the Parliamentarian colonel once lived here, is, I 
think, unproved. Robins, however, bad reasons 
for believing it, though unable to offer positive evi- 
dence. As a referenced copy of Gutch’s map 
(Brit. Mus.) shows that in 1828 the house and 


land to “ J. White, Esq.,” who in Robins’s 
ye as landowner here in 1801, we 
may suppose Mrs. Siddons to have been tenant. 
The next house south, at one time tenanted, as 
we have seen, by Charles Kemble, also belonged to 
White. The testimony of the actor's daughter, 
already quoted, as to the residence of her aunt, Mrs. 
Siddons, is valuable to us. Mrs. Fanny Kemble, 
in ‘ Records of a Girlhood,’ i. 13, also writes of the 
family of Cockerell (architect, father of the later 
and more eminent architect) as pleasant and 
friendly neighbours; their handsome mansion, 
Westbourne Place, or House, or Park, stood about 
three hundred yards south of Kemble’s house ; the 
referenced map to which I have alluded leaves no 
doubt as to the position. The mansion had been 
originally built by Isaac Ware, also an architect 
eminent in his day (died 1766), and a later owner, 
Jukes Coulson, had spent much money in enlarging 
it and laying out the grounds, which were extensive. 
The site of the mansion I find from the maps to 
have been in the gardens between Westbourne 
Park Villas and Westbourne Park Road; pictures 
of it are found in the Crace Collection. . 
I should like to add that Westbourne Green, in 
length half a mile and perhaps one hundred yards 
wide at Mrs. Siddons’s cottage, stretched north- 
westward from the modern Westbourne Park 
(recently altered to ‘‘ Gardens” a small triangular 
area west of Porchester Road) to where is now 
the Lock Hospital. Near its southern limit stood 
Westbourne Place; a few houses were grouped 
about the site of the Royal Oak Railway Station, 
and thence the green bordered on both sides the 
road to Harrow, the only houses occurring in 1828 
being those which have had our attention and one 
other. That other was the Manor House, con- 
cerning which I seek information in the query 
columns (ante, p. 327). 
Tke once pleasant and picturesque locality 
where Mrs. Siddons sought the rest, stillness, and 
pure breathing of the country is now strangely 
altered, and in its place are thronged streets and 
noisy commerce, with nothing of nature’s beauty 
left bat the sky above. W. L. Rurroyr. 
27, Elgin Avenue, Westbourne Green (now Park). 


“Touch son” (8" S. v. 160, 235).—In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1738, p. 80, is a 
paper on 
“ MS. written by a great Uncle of mine, who dy’d soon 
de the pent It is a sort of Chronological 
Animadversion upon the Plays and Pastimes of Children ; 
by comparing which with the Times when He supposes 
them to be invented, he would shew that they were #0 


many political 
The writer then s to set forth his uncle’s 


animadversions, one of which is as follows :— 

“In Queen Mary’s Reign, Teg was all the Play; 
whee Ge Lad ane himself by touching of cold Iron 
—By this it was intended to shew the of the 
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Church of Rome ; and that if People had once gone off 
to the Reformers, tho’ they were willing to return to 
their old Idolatry, they must do it upon bard Terms— 
But in later Times, this Play hath been alter’d amongst 
— of Quality, by touching of Gold instead of 


These i may go for what they are 
worth. The quotation is interesting, however, as 
an evidence of the antiquity of this pastime of tag, 
whatever it was. Was it identical with that in 
which I used to participate when a boy in London? 
One of the boys had to chase and touch any one of 
his playfellows whose hand was not in contact 
with some object of iron, usually the railing of a 
house ora square. The boy so touched then took 
the place of the other. F. Apams. 


The bit of folk-lore you mention is quite familiar 
to me as a reminiscence of my schooldays. 
Give a thing, take a thing, 
"Tis a naughty man’s plaything, 
is another schoolboy’s saying. It is, apparently, 
@ variant of that quoted by Mr. W. A. Henper- 
son at the last-named reference. 
Cuas. Jas. Freer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


No Vacations ” S. 185, 258).—In the 
autobiography of John Trumbull, the artist, who 
circ. 1770 was a pupil at the School of Nathaniel 
Tisdale at Lebanon, Connecticut, he says :— 

“Tt was an excellent rule of the school to have no 
vacations, in the long idleness and dissipation of which 
the labors of preceding months might be forgotten.” 

Probably in this case the rule was adopted be- 
cause many of the pupils came from remete colonies 
and the West India Islands; but was not Mr. 
Wackford Squeers’s school one where there were 
no holidays, ‘‘ None of those ill-judged comings 
home twice a year that 


In the Daily Telegraph, March 23, p. 1, col. 7, 
appeared an advertisement of a school where there 
were no vacations :— 

“Home School for Boys. 5/. quarterly inclusive, 
Every comfort. Unlimited diet. Commercial education, 
shorthand, French, German, &c. No holidays. Back- 
ward pupils rapidly improved.” 
I make no comment. 


Troe Kraken §. v. 128).— Needs Mr, 
Hupson to be reminded of ‘ The Kraken,’ among 
the ‘ Juvenilia’ of Lord Tennyson ? 

Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 


Hammerstey (8 S. v. 248).—Sir Thomas, 
eldest son of Sir Hugh Hamersley, Lord Mayor 
of London, by Mary, daughter of Baldwin Der- 
ham, of West Derham, co. Norfolk, Esq., was 
buried at St. Andrew Undershaft, London, Oct, 4, 
1651. His next younger brother, Francis, was 


Pavut Brearey. 


tainly born before 1617, on Sept. 9 of which year 
Sir Hogh’s third son, William (or “‘ Willian”) was 
baptized at the same St. Andrew’s. 

Ww. RB. 


Hugh Hamersley and his brother Henry were 
the sons of Richard Hamersley, of Stafford. A 
monument in the church of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, City of London, was inscribed as follows :— 

“To the memory of Sir Hugh Hamersiey, who was 
Lord Mayor of London in the year 1627 ; a colonel of 
this city, president of Christ’s Hospital, Governor of the 
Company of Russia Merchants and of those of the Levant; 
free of the Company of Haberdashers and of Merchant 
Adventurers of Spain, East India, France and Virginia. 
He had issue by Dame Mary, his wife, fifteen children, 
and died the 19th October 1 and of his age 71. In 
memory of whom his Lady erected this monument in the 
year 1637.” 

Of Sir Hugh’s issue I find the following :— 

Sir Thomas (eldest son), baptized at St. Antholin 
July 5, 1612; admitted to Gray’s Inn August 3, 
1629 ; knighted 1641. 

Francis, baptized at St. Antholin October 24, 
1613. 

Dorcas, eldest daughter, baptized June 1, 1609. 

Mary, married Andrew Cogan. 

Jane, married Gilbert Havers. 

Margaret, married Valentine Mortoft. 

Lord Mayor Hamersley obtained ou of 
arms in 1614. His portrait is in the of the 
Haberdashers’ Company. 

The present representative of this family any 
to be H. B. Hamersley, Esq., of Pyrton Manor, 
co. Oxford. Lzo CULLEToN. 


Twetve Honest Men (8" S. v. 268).—The 
—- quoted comes from a ballad made by Mr. 

ulteney, afterwards Earl of Batb, on the occasion 
of the conviction for libel, in 1731, of Richard 
Francklin, the publisher of the Craftsman, who 
was prosecuted at the instance of Sir Philip Yorke, 
when Attorney General, for publishing ‘ A Letter 
from the Hague,’ which is stated to have been 
written by Viscount Bolingbroke. See 17 ‘St. Tr.,’ 
625. 

The verse referred to was quoted by Lord Mans- 
field in discharging the rule for a new trial in the 
Dean of St. Asaph’s case, 21 ‘St. Tr.,’ 1037, as :— 

For Sir Philip well knows 
That his innuendoes 

Will serve him no longer 
In verse cr in prose, 

For twelve honest men bave decided the cause, 

Who are judges of fact, though not judges of laws. 

The editor of the ‘State Trials,’ however, adds, 
in a foot-note to p. 1038 of that volume, that the 
Lord Chief Justice was mistaken, and that the 
last line should read, 

Who are judges alike of the facts and the laws ; 
and this is followed by Lord Campbell, see ‘ Lives 
of the Chancellors,’ vi. 434. G. Prosszr. 


also buried there, Aug. 7, 1659. They were cer- 


57, Lincoln's Inn 
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Auster Tewements (8 v. 247).—“ Auster” 
is a variant of “ astre,” a word which, says Elton, in 
his ‘ Origins of English History,’ “is often used in 
old documents for the hearth and for the dwelling- 
house......and in many parts of the west of England, 
where ‘ Auster-land’ is that which had a house 
upon it in ancient times.” There are several 
quotations illustrating the use of the word given 
in the ‘New English Dictionary,’ one of which, 
from Nichols’s edition of Britton, is to the follow- 
ing effect : ‘‘ An astrer...... was a peasant house- 
holder, residing at the hearth or home where he 
was bred.” Epwarp M. BorraJo. 
The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


The “auster tenements” have an explanation 
from E. Surnxe in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. i. 307, with 
especial reference to the county of Somerset. 
There is a reference to ‘ Plautorum Abbreviatis’ 
(which is a “non occurrit” in any catalogue, but 
which may be seen as ‘ Placitoram Abbreviatio’), 
p. 282; also to Fleta, f. 17, 1685, with others. 
Astrum is the ancient name for a tenement, so that 
the term “ Auster tenements” is equivalent to 
“ancient tenements ”:— 

“ Astrum vox deducta a Saxonico eord, focus, focu- 
lare, unde postea toti domui nomen inditum.”’—Ducange 
Migne, abbrev., s.v. 

The word is explained in Jacobs’s ‘New Law 
Dictionary,’ 1772. There is this notice of a caption : 
“et quod cepit ipsum in astro suo in quo natus 
fuit ” (Placit., ‘ Hilar.,’ eighteenth ed., vol. i.). 

Ep. 

William’s ‘ Law Dictionary,’ 1816, gives :— 

“ Austureus and Osturcus,a goshawk ; from whence 
we usually call a faulkoner, who keeps that kind of 
hawks, an ostringer. In ancient deeds there has been 
paerees) as a rent to the lord, unum austurcum. Cowel, 

The register of Westerham, Kent, has, under 
1564, Mar. 20, “Was buried John son of John 


Myskine 
. E. 

Eden Bridge. 

For previous inquiries and replies see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
1* §. i. 217, 307; 5™ S. xi. 215; 6” S. vi. 47, 
75. Should Mr. Latimer experience any diffi- 
culty in referring to these volumes, I will furnish 
him with MS. copies of the articles in question on 
receipt of his address. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


A “Crank” (8 ii. 408, 473 ; iii. 53, 132, 
197).—When, on the night of Saturday, Oct. 28, 
1893, Chicago was thrilled by the brutal assassina- 
tion of Carter Harrison, its popular mayor, the 
word crank was used in connexion with the 
murderer by nine le out of ten. When, the 
next day, [ happened to dine with Mrs. Mary 
Kennedy Brown, LL.B., one of America’s most 


brilliant lady lawyers, in response to a remark of 
mine that crank was an old English, and with 
us almost obsolete word, she promptly replied, 
“Yes; I think you are right. It was never 
legally accepted in this country, however, until 
1882. I will give you chapter and verse if you 
like.” Recently, in a letter, I reminded her of our 
conversation upon this word; and under date of 
Chicago, Ill., March 11, 1894, she sends me the 
following :— 

“*But if he [Guiteau] should be a mere crank, and 
the act [the assassination of Garfield) a mere whim, 
and the defendant able to control his conduct, then you 
should find him guilty.—Judge Wylie, charge to the 
j in the Guiteau trial, June 6, 1882, Supreme Court 
of District of Columbia, Trial Term for Criminal Cases. 

“The person who adopts “any presentment, any ex- 
travagance as most in nature,” is not commonly called a 
transcendentalist, but is known colloquially as a crank.’— 
O. W. Holmes, ‘ Emerson,’ p. 150. 

Also found Warner, ‘ ‘albion’s Eng.,’ vii. 36 ; Burton's 
* Anat, of Mel.,’ p. 436.” 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


“ Sawney” (8" v. 229).—* Sawney ” is short 
for Alexander in Scotland. So many “ Sawneys” 
came southward (‘‘the Scotchman is never at 
home but when he is abroad”) that any raw Scot 
unaccustomed to southern manners and tongue was 
at once dubbed a ‘‘ Sawney,” and the name came 
to mean uncouth, and even somewhat wanting in 
wit. There is the old story of the Scotchman who 
came to London with his servant and, arrived at 
his inn, bespoke a mutton chop for himself and 
salmon for Sawney. The bill for their dinner was a 
surprise to him. N. 

This word is used in the sense of to drawl when 
applied to the expression of a person’s voice, but 
when used as an adjective (as in the first quota- 
tion) it has the sense of rambling or deviating. 
Mr. Davies gives ‘‘ Sawneying, idling, lounging.” 
Southey also uses “‘sawney,” ‘‘It looks like a 
sneaking, sawneying Methodist parson” (‘ Letters,’ 
1808, ii. 63). W. B. Gerisa. 

Down in the part of Kent from which I came 
“sawney” used to equal stupid, slow, thick-headed, 
and we boys used to call Scotchmen generally 
‘*sawneys.” I would fain believe, however, that 
this is a corruption of Sandy, and does not bear 
the interpretation given above. 


Harry Hens. 


Cuas. 


This word is common in Northamptonshire, 
and is used to designate ‘‘a silly, half-witted 
person.” I have quoted the meaning of the word 
from Miss Baker’s ‘Glossary of Northamptonshire 
Words and Phrases’ (1854), where reference to the 
following works is also given: Moor’s ‘ Suffolk 
Words and Phrases’ (1823) ; Carr’s ‘ Craven Dia- 
lect,’ second ed., 2 vols. (1828) ; Holloway’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Provincialisms ’ (1840) ; and Halliwell’s 
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* Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words’ 
(1844). Joun T. Pace, 

A well-known meaning of this word is silly or 
soft. Pavt Brerter. 


Zartnaicus (8 v. 307).—Leo Zaringi- 
cus is not the name of any person, but denotes the 
Order of the Lion of Zahbringen (“Orden vom 
Zabringer Lowen”), established Dec. 26, 1812, by 
the Grand Duke of Baden, Karl Ludwig Friedrich, 
to mark the descent of his line from the ancient 
house of Zabringen. The Order of Fidelity or 
Loyalty (“ Hausorden der Treue”) was established 

Margrave Karl Wilhelm, of Baden-Dourlach, 
June 17, 1715, to commemorate the building of 
his capital Karlsruhe (literally “Charles’s Rest ”’), 
and is conferred on princes and “ excellencies.” 

F. Apams. 


Srour=Heatruy S. v. 66, 158, 318).— 
* Stout” in the sense of healthy is common in 
this part of Lincolnshire. We have also another 
good old English word of the same meaning, lusty, 
which is always used in a good sense, exactly as 
in the following examples from the English version 
of the ‘ Paraphrase ’ of Erasmus, 1548, which is a 
perfect mine of good old quaint English :— 

“ For she was sodaynly made as /ustie and etrong as she 
was before.”"— Mark, f. 8, and twice more on the same 

* Soli 0 uicken an e lust 
ofa Christian souldier””—F. 13 verso. 

“O, father, norishe that that thou haste broughte 
furth, see vnto vs,......that we may be dayly stayed, growe 
vp, and made /usty.”—Matt., f. 27, aleo f. 106, and many 
other places, 

It occurs in the same sense in many places in 
several of the early Bibles. R. R. 


, Lincolnshire, 


Eerprian Dynastizs (8 S. v. 307).—The date 
of the commencement of the earliest Egyptian 
dynasty is so conjectural that it is impossible for 
any Egyptologist to fix even an approximate date 
with any degree of certainty; ¢.g., the era of 
Menez, the first monarch, is variously given by the 
following celebrated writers : Bunsen (B.c. 3623), 
Lepsius (8.c. 3892), Lauth (s.c, 4157), Brugsch 
(B.c. 4455), Boeckh (s.c. 5702). 

I have spent some years myself in compiling a 
list of the numerous kings whose cartouches are 
found on the monuments, and every day some new 
light is thrown upon my researches. There is at 
present no thoroughly exhaustive list published u 
to date. As a groundwork I would recommen 
Brugsch Bey’s ‘ Egyptian History’; bat of course 
it must be supplemented by numerous others. 

Sypyey Herperr. 

Carlton Lodge, Cheltenham. ’ 


Ercatt Accounts: 
Sprineres S. v. 49, 171). — Thatching 


split and with the ends sharpened, used to bind 
down the thatch. W. B. Geriss. 


‘Mary Howirr’s Poems’ (8 S. v. 167).— 
In ‘The Gem,’ 1831, made famous by Alfred 
Tennyson’s three poems, there are two poems by 
Mary Howitt, ‘The Voyage with the Nautilus,’ 
p- 123, and ‘ Delicie Maris,’ p. 221. There are 
also ‘ King Carlan,’ by William Howitt, p. 158, 
and ‘ Sleep’s Phantasy,’ by Richard Howitt, p. 215, 

W. A. Henperson. 

in. 


Sr. v. 287).—If Mr. G. A. 
Browne will turn to “‘ A Menology of England 
and Wales, by Richard Stanton, Priest of the 
Oratory, London,” he will find some satisfaction to 
his inquiry :— 

“S$. Sidwell. V.M. Anno Domini 700.—The sacred 
remains of 8, Sidwell, virgin and martyr, were buried in 
the Church which still bears her name outside the walls 
of Exeter. 8. Sidwell, also called Satevola and Sithefully, 
is said to have lived about the year 700, and to have been 
of an ancient British family. She had three sisters, also 
venerated as saints, Juthwara (whose translation was 
celebrated at Shirburn on the July), Edware, and 
Willgith.”—P. 375. 

She is venerated on August 1. There is a 
further notice on p. 664 :— 

“8, Sidwell is usually considered to be of British 
origin, and is so by Haddan and Stubbs; but 
Mr. Kerslake (8, Richard, p. 89) considers that her name, 
as well as those of her sisters and her father, Benna, is 
English, and remarks that her church adjoins what he 
takes to be the English quarter of Exeter.” 

W. Sparrow 

“* Dec. 18. At Exeter, the memory of 8. Sithewella, or 
Sethefulla (Sativola) honoured as Virgin and Martyr in 
a church bearing her name in the suburbs of that City ; 
where also her sepulchre was seen in Leland’s time 
(‘ Itinerary,’ vol. iii. p. 49)."—From ‘A Memorial of 
Ancient British Piety; or,a Bri Martyrology,’ Lond., 
1761, supplement, p. 34. 

Dr. Husensets, who places her feast on May 17, 
not Dee. 18, with a reference to Leland, in ‘N. & Q..,’ 
4% S, iv. 366, states that “ her stepmother, envious 
of her possessions, employed a mower to behead 
her at a well near Exeter.” He also remarks that 
her father’s name ee but vo ges is no 

ular biography of to be met with. 

Ep. 
St. Sidwell, otherwise Sativola) See ‘The 
Calendar of the Anglican Church Illustrated,’ 1851, 
p. 287, where it is stated that William of Worces- 
ter has this record of her, “Sancta Sativola virgo 
canonizata jacet in Ecclesia Sancts Sativolie civi- 
tatis Exonie ultra portam orientalem.” To the 
representations of her mentioned at the above 
reference may be added one in a window in the 
ante-chapel of, I think, New College, wx 37 
Winterton, Doncaster. 
[Very aumerous replies are acknowledged. } 


springles” are willow or hazel rods four feet long, 
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Cantate Sunpay (8 8S. v. 288).—Probably 
the following notice is sufficient for the purposes 
of the above inquiry :— 

“*Cantate Sunday. A name given to the fourth Sun- 
day after Kaster, from the introit of the mass which begins 
with the words ‘ Sing to the Lord a new song.’ The name 
Cantate Sunday often appears during the Middle Ages 
as well known, and was used to mark the date even in 
ordinary life. The name is probably as old as the 
twelfth century.”"—‘ A Catholic Dictionary,’ Addis and 
Arnold, third edition, revised, 1885. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


**Cantate” Sunday, like “Gaudete” and 
“Laetare” Sundays, is so called because the 
introit of the mass said on it begins with the word. 
It is the fourth Sunday after Easter. Other 
days are distinguished in the same manner. In 
the ‘Hunchback of Notre Dame’ the title- 
character is called Quasimodo because he was 
discovered on Low Sunday. Indeed in the Missal 
itself the masses are always referred to in this 
manner. OC. H. C. 

Willington, 

(Very many replies are acknowledged.] 

Sir Evstace (8 §, vy. 29, 
252).—-Queen Isabel, wife of Edward II., accord- 
ing to P. Anselme had two sisters, viz., Margaret 
and Blanche, both of whom were affianced the 
same year (1294) to the Infante Ferdinand of 
Castile (Ferdinand IV.) and both died young. 
Elizabeth, Countess of Kent, afterwards wife of 
Sir Eustace d’Aubrichecourt, could not, therefore, 
have been her sister’s child. The said Elizabeth 
was niece of Queen Philippa, the wife of Ed- 
ward III. His mother, Jane or Joanna of Hai- 
nault, was sister of the queen and daughter of 
William, Count of Hainault, by Jane of Valois, 
sister of Philip VI., King of France. 

*L’Art de Vérifier les Dates’ says that she (Eliza- 
beth) was affianced in 1347 to Rainald III., Duke 
of Gueldres, the nephew of King Edward III., 
who afterwards married Mary, third and youngest 
daughter of John IIL, Duke of Brabant, and she 
married in 1352 John Plantagenet, Earl of Kent, 
King Edward's cousin german, who died very soon 
after the marriage. Elizabeth had no issue by the 
Earl of Kent, but is said to have had two sons by 
Sir Eustace d’Aubrichecourt. C. H. 


Poputar Houtpay Festivities anp Customs 
(8 S. v. 247).—The throwing of the hood at 
Haxey, commonly known here as the Haxey Hood, 
which is played on old Christmas Day (January 6), 
and of which an account is given in Mr. Andrews’s 
* Bygone Lincolnshire,’ comes under this head. If 
your correspondent has not access to the book 
named, or to Peck’s or Stonehouse’s histories of 
the Isle of Axholme, I shall be glad to send him 
an account of the game asI have frequently seen it 
played. B. 
Epworth. 


A “ ” v. 246).—It may be 
worth notice, as @ propos of Mr. Lrnn’s com- 
munication, that a very skilful writer of such 
things introduced the word as the title of a jew 
@esprit, ‘Scenes from an Unfinished Drama, en- 
titled Phrontisterion ; or, Oxford in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ 1852; which an a critic says 
was “ certainly the wittiest thing 4 . L. Mansel] 
ever wrote” (see Burgon’s ‘ Twelve Men,’ ii. 
178). Epwarp H. Marssaut, M.A. 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


There is an instance of the use of the word in 
English, ‘Scenes from an Unfinished Drama, en- 
titled Phrontisterion ; or, Oxford in the Nineteenth 
Century’ (fourth edition, 1852), Oxford, Vincent. 
The author of this was H. L. Mansel. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Samire (8 §. v. 186).—I am much inclined 
to question the identity of samite with the 
“semmet” of Galloway. Samite was a rich 
silk material woven with gold or embroidered, not 
a garment at all. Tennyson has :— 


A 
Of samite without price. 


The “‘semmet” or “semmit” of Galloway is a 
common woollen undershirt, a word which bears a 
far closer resemblance to the Fr. chemisette (L.L. 
camisia, Ar. gamis, a shirt) than to samite, 

Cuas. Jas. 


Parise or (8" v. 187).—Two or 
three years ago these were deposited at York ; 
the peculiar includes several places besides Snaith. 

Joun Tockert. 


Penat Laws ALLEVIATED BY NEIGHBOURLY 
Fee.ine (8 S. v. 245).—It was laid down among 
the penal laws that no Roman Catholic nobleman 
or gentleman could own a horse worth more than 
51. It was, therefore, necessary for successive 
generations of the family of Lord Arundell, of 
Wardour Castle, Wilts, to keep their horses in the 
name of some Protestant neighbour. I believe 
that for over a century at least this kindly and 
neighbourly service was shown to the Arundells 
by the Benetts of Pyt House, in their immediate 
vicinity. I heard this from the late Lady Doughty, 
who was an aunt of Lord Arandell. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 


I have not the book at hand to refer to; but, if 
my memory does not mislead me, there is in Mr. 
Richard Welford’s ‘ History of Newcastle,’ vol. iii. 
p. 307, an account of a funeral celebrated with 
Catholic rites in a church, at a period when the 
penal laws were in full force. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


‘To make a House” (8 S, 206).—To make 
the door is an expression which is used in Staf- 
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fordshire and also in Shropshire. Shakespeare 
employs it. Rosalind remarks :— 

“ Make the door upon a woman's wit and it will out 
at the casement ; shut that and ’twill fly out at the key- 
hole.” — As You Like It,’ IV. i. 162-4, 

And doubt not, sir, but she will well excuse 
Why at this time the doors are made against you. 
* The Comedy of Errors,’ IiI, i. 92, 93. 
F. ©. Birxseck Terry. 


Make in North Lincolnshire means to fasten a 
gate or door. I constantly hear sentences such as 
the following :— 

“ Mak’ that there yate efter thee, or we shall bev all 
them there pigs i’ th’ gardin.” 

“ Noo, Sarah Jane, how ofens hev I hed to tell yer to 
mak’ that door efter thee when thou goiis oot.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Make, in the above is used in the same 
sense when a servant “makes” the bed, i.¢., puts 
it in order. Mr. Brertey well recalls it, how- 
ever, that “to make a house” has also a meaning 
in Parliamentary language, viz, to secure the 
attendance of a sufficient number of members to 
make a quorum. The meaning is, of course, as in 
his own phrase, to see that everything is safe and 
in order. Wittiam Georce Brack. 


As an addition to my note I hope you will allow 
me to say Shakespeare uses the verb in the sense 
of “to secure ” in ‘ Com. of Errors,’ III. i. 93 : 

And doubt not, sir, but she will well excuse 
Why at this time the doors are made against you. 
Pavt 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ko. 


Calendar of the Close Rolls preserved in the Public Record 
Office. pared under the superintendence of the 
Deputy- Keeper of the Rec Edward II., a.v. 
1313-1318. (Stationery Office.) 

Tus important volume of 750 pages appears with but a 

few lines of preface, informing us that the text is due to 

Mr. W. H. Stevenson, and that the index has been com- 


piled by Mr. C. H. Woodruff. Every student who has & 


occasion to use the volume will be deeply grateful to both 
these gentlemen. We wish an introduction had been 
= explaining the general character of the documents 

calendared. A few antiquaries know what kinds of 
documents were entered on the Close Rolls; but many 
who will use the book for topographical and genealogical 
purposes will, if we mistake not, be not a little surprised 
at the very varied nature of its contents. The Close 
Rolls of the Plantagenet times may indeed be described, 
without any great inaccuracy, as the royal letter-books, 
wherein copies were kept of the king's correspondence. 
So miscellaneous are their contents that it is not easy to 
specify what things you may not find there. 

Some of the missives sent to foreign potentates are 
highly important state papers. There is one,dated May 10, 
1317, written from Windsor to King Philip of France, 
wrmesting bim to procure the release of Aymer de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, who bad been siezed near 
Etampes by a certain Jobn la Moiliere and carried off 


into Germany, Aymer was a near relation of Edward II., 
and was returning from the Papal Court, where he had 
been on the king’s business, How manifold must have 
been the dangers to be encountered by the ordinary pil- 
grim when one of the most powerful of English aches, 
no doubt accompanied by a strong retinue, could thus be 
swooped down upon and held to ransom. 

The danger was, we apprehend, even greater on the 
sea, On February 15 in the same year the king writes 
to the Count of Flanders complaining that a subject of 
his, Hugh de Haldanby, mariner, had lately loaded a 
ship called La Welyfar at Barton-on-Humber with malt 
and other victuals of the value of a hundred pounds, for 
the purpose of taking it to the king’s garrison at Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed ; but that on his way he was attacked by 
certain Flemings, who carried off not only the cargo, but 
the vessel aloo. The Humber was infested by pirates as 
late as the time of Henry VIII. We had no idea, how- 
ever, that plundering merchants was so common a prac- 
tice in the early years of the fourteenth century as this 
volume shows it to have been, There are upwards of 
sixty entries of letters concerning attacks made upon 
merchants. 

Many of our readers are no doubt familiar with the 
riotous proceedings which occurred in the seventeenth 
century consequent on Sir Cornelius Vermuyden’s en- 
deavour to drain the great level of Hatfield Chase. Riot- 
ing was not a new thing to the men of those parts. In 
1315 we have a pardon granted to a great number of 
Isle of Axholme men who had been convicted of “ dis- 
seisin of Richard, son of Ralphe de Wrote, of a tene- 
ment in Wroot. The names of these turbulent persons 
are given. The same patronymics are found in the neigh- 
bouring villages at the present time. 


Attempt at a Catalogue of the Library of the late Prince 
a Bonaparte. By Victor Collins. (Sothe- 
ran 0.) 

Waar is modestly described as an attempt at a catalogue 

of the marvellous philological library of Prince Louis- 

Lucien Bonaparte has issued by Mesers. Sotheran, 

A collection such as is described in its seven to eight 

hundred pages is presumably unique, and the catalogue 

must remain priceless to those in studies kindred 
to those in which the prince's heart and head were 
engaged. A synopsis, which prefaces the work, conveys 
an idea of the unparalleled treasures which are con- 
tained in it. Itis the wish of the Princess that the library 
should remain intact and be sold en bloc. Competitors 
for a library so monumental are not likely to be numerous, 

Such may, however, obtain orders to view by application 

to Mr. Victor Collins, the compiler, at 11, Cleveland 
oad, Barnes. 


The Genealogist's Guide. By George W. Marshall, LL.D., 
Rouge Croix. (Privately printed.) 
We hardly know how to criticize this most useful book of 
genealogical reference, except by eaying that it contains 
far more references than were to be found in the pre- 
vious edition, and that, so far as we have been able to test 
it, these references are accurate. This shows marvellous 
industry in preparing the manuscript and also in correct- 
ing the proofs. We bave no idea how many references 
to pedigrees there are in the volume, but to us it seems, 
in turning over the pages, that almoet every book in the 
language containing tabular pedi has been indexed. 
A compilation of this kind must have been a labour of 
love and the work of years. We do not believe that any 
other country possesses so noble a key to the genea- 
logies of its people as Mr. Marshall has supplied us with. 


Mr. Guapstons gives, in the Nineteenth Century, five 
specimens of the of Horace on which he is 
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known to be occupied. Those now given are announced 
as ‘ Love Odes,’ a description which scarcely applies to 
“ Uxor pauperis Ibyce.” Asking whether Indian princes 
shall eit in the House of Lords, the Earl of Meath 
supplies an answer in the affirmative. Mr. George F. 
Parker, the United States consul in Birmingham, gives 
an encouraging account of ‘Intellectual Progress in the 
United States.’ In architecture, the writer holds, amazing 
progress has been made, and literary progrees has, he 
asserts, been “rapid and continuous.” In his ‘ Aspects 
of Tennyson,’ Mr. Traill deals with the ex-Laureate as a 
humourist. On this side, even, Mr, Traill finds something 
favourable to say. A certain lambent humour does, 
indeed, distinguish the late Laureate. Mr. Traill credits 
him, in his view of life and mankind, with humour rich 
and full bodied. Prof. Mahaffy deals with ‘ Recent 
Archeology.’ Mr. J. H. Round deplores, in ‘ The Eng- 
lish Libro d'Oro,’ the decay of English historical families, 
concerning which he writes in terms far different from 
those to which we are growing accustomed, Mr. Rees 
depicts ‘ Life in a Russian Vi ,, and Mrs, Costello 
deals with ‘The New and the Old Art Criticism,’— 
The Fortnightly, which puts in a rather tardy appear- 
ance, contains, among other articles, papers by Grant 
Allen on * The Origin of Cultivation,’ by Mr. Archer on 
*Some Recent Plays, by Mr. W. Roberts on ‘Stamp 
Collecting,’ and by Mr. Frederic Carrel on ‘ English and 
French Manners.’"—In the New Review Mr. W. Graham, 
under the head ‘ Keats and Severn,’ gives a very interestin 

t of the relationship between Keats and Shelley and 
that between Keats and Byron, thrusts bis knife rather 
savagely into Leigh Hunt, and conveys an excellent idea 
of the character and aims of Keats. Sir Herbert Max- 
well deals with ‘ London Trees,’ and shows how much 
ignorance and neglect have to do with ineffectual and 
stunted growth, He tells what trees are best suited to 
the climate, if such it can be called, of London. Mr. 
Henniker Heaton bas much that is of interest to say on 
‘Telephones.’ Lady Jeune writes on ‘Our Domestic 
Servants.'—The Century opens with a plate of ‘ La Ber- 
noise,’ by Dagnan-Bouveret. A memoir of the same 
sincerest of artists follows, and is accompanied by repro- 
ductions of many of his best-known works, including 
* Breton Women at the Pardon,’ ‘The Conscripts,’ and 
*The Consecrated Bread.’ ‘The Capture of the Slave- 
ship Cora’ is excellent, both as regards letterpress and 
illustrations, Mr. Brander Matthews writes on ‘ Book- 
bindings of the Past,’ and reproduces many book covers 
by Clovis Eve and other well-known binders. ‘ Con- 
trasts of English and American Scenery’ is scarcely 
ingenuous. ‘ Reminiscences,’ by Mr. Bailey Aldrich, is 
delightful—In Seribner’s ‘Some Episodes of Moun- 
taineering’ takes away the breath of the non-mountaineer, 
and has many portraite of noted guides, ‘The American 
Congo,’ as Mr. John G, Bourke calls the Rio Grande del 
Norte, is accompanied by clever sketches of Mexican 
character and scenery. Only less appalling than moun- 

i i isodes is the tof the white tai 


in some yam, with continuations of works of imagi- 
nation. ‘Ditas’ and ‘The Cliff Climbers’ are both 
excellent.—An eminently interesting number of Temple 
Bar is accompanied by a hundredth volume of the 
zine, giving an index to the titles of all the ertiees 
which have appeared in the magazine up to now. 
Heartily do we congratulate Messrs. Bentley upon the 
success of their venture, which now, its jubilee accom- 
plished, is fresh, vigorous, edifying, and delightful as 
ever. The index will, of course, greatly facilitate refer- 
ence. In the present number Vauvenargues is depicted 
under the head * Voltaire’s Favourite Moralist.’ ‘ Horace 
Walpole’ is also the subject of a capable and readable 
per. ‘ Quotation’ may also be read with interest.— 
iss Elizabeth Lee, in the Gentleman's, deals with 
‘Frances Wright,’ the first woman lecturer, and Mr, 
Percy Fitzgerald with ‘ Dickens Curios,’—A, K, H. B. 
sends to ns an excellent account of ‘H 
Pearson.’ Mr. Grant Allen has an article, equally 
entertaining and instructive, on ‘The Beginnings of 
Speech.’ Mr, Austin Dobson's ‘ Apologia pro Scriptis 
suis’ is a short and characteristic poem.—‘ Hachisch 
Eating,’ in the Cornhill, gives the results of personal 
experiments, ‘Toft and Croft’ is philological. ‘The 
Last Governor of the Bastille’ supplies an account of 
the Comte de Launay.—Lord Wolseley’s ‘ Life of Marl- 
borough ’ is reviewed at some length in Belgravia. 


CassELL’s Slorehouse of General Information, Part L., 
ends at “ Poppy,” and has important articles on “ Pla- 
tinum” and “ Political Economy.”—Cassell's Gazetteer. 
Part VIII., extends from Bristol to Bushey Park, and 
has a map of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


Mr, T, Cann Huoues writes to say that since his 
article on ‘ Civic Insignia for Manchester’ (ante, p. 325) 
was written some changes have been made, and matters 
of detail, correct at the time when he wrote, are now not 
wholly accurate. 

M. Resrers, 112, Boulevard Arago, Paris, states that he 
has “ préparé un livre intitulé ‘ Mathématicienneset autres 
Savantes.’ I] recevra avec reconnaissance les documents 
et les notes sur les travaux et les idées des femmes en 
—— en mathématiques, en physique, et en his- 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 


taineering ep is 
goat. ‘ Working Girls’ Clubs’ describes at some length, 
and with numerous illustrations, an American institu- 
tion that is not, as yet, familiar this side the Atlantic. 
—The English Illustrated has a capital account of 
* Robert Louis Stevenson at Vailima, oa,’ with many 
jctures of Mr. Stevenson and his surroundings. ‘An 
dyll of the Ice,’ by Grant Allen, is stimulating. ‘May 
Day Sports’ bas a pleasant antiquarian flavour, and 
reproduces many pictures, ‘A Post Office Warrior’ 


is a story of heroism from our naval records,—Mr, An- 
drew Lang sends to Macmilian’s an “ up to date"’ paper 
on ‘The Last Fight of Joan of Arc,’ showing the full 
import of some recent statements concerning the maid. 
* A Discourse of Sequels’ deals agreeably, but mistakenly, 


ig e of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 
E. G. Wappitove (“ The Rhine, the Rhine ”).—This 
query has been asked before (see 7% 8, vi. 69; xii. 349), 
without eliciting a reply. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and ies’ ’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
FRAS 
~ Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent SuseGuetien 80 to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.’ —Guardian. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS : a Brief Survey of the 
interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. LYNN, B.A. F.RAS. 
Edivor of t of the Astronomical Journal. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Coekspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


W Cc. BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. 
Atheneum .— * These ballads are spirited and stirring : , such are‘ The 
Fall of Harald Hard: * Old Benbow,’ ‘Marston M 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
S speciaily good ballad. ‘Queen Bieanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
* Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellent! well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have tish blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.”’ 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


TOOK’S-COURT AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


and QUERIES 
for SATURDAY, April 2nd, 1802, 


Contains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK'’S-COURT and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum, 
with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :— 

LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. 

THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 

CLIFFORD'S INN. 

OLD SERJEANTS’ INN. 

THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, TOOK'S-COURT. 

SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY LANE. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1893, 
With the Index, 
Price 10s, 6d., is NOW READY. 
*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 
64@, Also Cases for Binding, price ls, ; by post, 
1s. 3d. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


MMERCE, with its SPREADING WINGS, 

has traversed ‘the globe many times, and binds nations together 
with the strovg ties self-interest. Through its influence 
London has become th etropolis of the world, and her merchants 
have amassed wealth cuflicient to make them the envy of princes. 
HOLLOWAY’'S PILLS and OINTMENT have now become essential 
articles of commerce with all parts of the world. They have effected 
cures which have secmed miraculous, and given relief in complaints 
=e all hope had been lost. In ail known direases — success has at 

dile, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
Norn and QUERIES for APRIL 29, May 13th, 


10th, and JULY 8th, 1893. contai 
* LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ BNDYMION." 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. PRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's- buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Nos and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, 1893, contains a BLBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTO: 


Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d.; or free by post, ls. 6d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Southam yy Ch jane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HAL BR CENT. INT: allowed on DEPOSITS, 
yable on demand. 
WO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS,’on the minimum 

monthi: when not drawn below £100. 
, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large ae for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Lenten 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade 


BBAND & 
BEEF 
BovILLoN. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, ata cost 
within the reach of all. 


Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 

out the United Kingdom, 

Caution! Beware of Imitations. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYPAIR, W. 
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the cure is speedy and certain. | 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


“A work to every well-furnished library.”—TiMEs, 
magnum opus OF OUR GENERATION.” —TRUTH. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LER. 
Vols. I. to XXXVIII. (ABBADIE—MORB), royal 8vo. price 158, each, net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 2Os, each, net. 
o° Volume XX XTX. will be published on June 26, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of three months. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—" The of this opus magnum is all that can be desired. It is irably punctual in its 
appearance, keeps up ‘its high level of merit, and preserves its due proportions with much exactness.” 
Spectator.—** As each volume of the Dictionary appears, its merits become more conspicuous.” 


ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 16 vols. small crown 8vo. bound 
in Sets, 4/.; or the Volumes bound se each. This Edition contains 3 Portraits of Mr. Browning at 


different periods of his life, and a few Illus 
Also Mr. Browning's Last Volume, ASOLAN ‘DO : Pancies and Pacts, Ninth Edition, feap. 8vo. 5s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S \ WORKS. Uniform Edition. 6 vols. 
crown 8vo. 5s. each. Vol. Vi.. AURORA LEIG also be had bound and lettered as a se Volume. 
This Ration with the 16-Volume Edition of Me. Robert Browning's Works. It contains 5 ts ends a 
MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. «, Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated by a 
Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH “MAZZINI. 6 vols, crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. each, 
LIFE and WORKS of the BRONTE SISTERS. Library Edition. 7 vols. each 


containing 5 Illustrations. —- crown 8vo. 5s 
Also the PUPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small y Bvo. limp cloth; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each; and the 
pes ad EDITION, in 7 vols. smali fcap. 8vo. each with Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, ls, 6d, 
per Volume. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Illustrated Edition. 7 vols. containing 4 Illustrations, 


3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth 
Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each; and the 


POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small fceap. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, Is. per Volume. 
LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo. limp cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d, each. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. each. 
Ww. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Standard Edition. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not previously collected, with many additional Illustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Library Edition. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 9/.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, 
and Frederick Walker. * * The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Popular Edition. 13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontis- 

piece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 31. 5s.; or in half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 26 vols. uniformly 
bound in cloth, 4/. 1ls.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8. 8s. Containing nearly all the small Woodcut 
Illustrations of the former Editions, and many New Illustrations by Eminent Artista. 

*," The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS.—Pocket Edition. 27 vols. small feap. 8vo. in hand- 


some Kbonized Case 
*.* The Volumes are aban saaety, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6¢. each ; or in paper cover, 1s. each. They 


are also supplied, daintily bound in cloth, with gilt top, as follows :— 
The HOVELS 13 vols, in gold-lettered cloth case, | The o _MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in gold-lettered 


cloth case, 21s 
*," Messrs, SMITH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to forward. post free on @ , their CATALOGUE 
of ‘ications, of Works 

W. M. Thackeray. | Matthew Arnold. ; W.B. — | Hamilton Aidé. 
Robert Browning. Leslie Stephen. James Payn | Anthony Trollope. 
Mrs. Browning Miss T eray. H. Rider Holme Les. 
John Addington Symonds. Sir A. J. Mrs. Gaskell. 
ry Ward. H. Lew Henry Seton erriman, | The Sisters Bronté, 

Oliphant. Author of Molly Bawn.’| Hon. Bmily Lawless. |The Author of ‘The Game- 
William Muir, K.C.S.I. The Author ot" Jobn Herring.’ | George Gissing. | keeper at Home.’ 


And other Popular Writers. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 
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